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BIOGRA PHY. 


Sketch of the Life, Writings and 
Character of John David Mi. 
chaelis, Professor of Philosophy 
at Gottingen. 

LTHOUGH 19 years have 
elapsed since the decease of 
this illustrious man, during which 
time his name has become even 
more familiar to English scholars 
than it was before his death, no 


regular biographical account of 


him has yet appeared, we believe, 
in our language. It is presumed 
that an attempt to supply this 
deficiency, by a memoir drawn 
from authentic sources, will be 
acceptable to the readers’ of the 
Monthly Repository. 

In the year 1793 a small vo- 
lume was published, by Professor 
Hassencamp, of Rinteln, which 
contains a life of Michaélis by 
himself, with notes by Hassen- 
camp; a memoir on his literary 
character by Eichhorn; observa. 
tions on the same subject by 
Schulz, and a Latin culogium, 
pronounced before the Royal So- 
ciety of Géttingen, on the occa- 
sion of his death, by Heyne. 
From this volume, and from 
Schlichtegroll’s Necrology, (Supp. 
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1798) the materials for the en- 
suing memoir have been drawn. 
Joun Davipv MICHAELIS was 
born Feb. 27, 1717, at Halle. 
His father was Christian Benedict 
Michaelis, Professor of Theology 
and Oriental Lanyuages in the 
University of Halle ; a man whose 
fame has not been entirely eclipsed 
by the splendour of his son’s re. 
putation. © He received the early 
part of his education at home, 
under masters, who, as he relates, 
disgusted him by their mechanical 
method of teaching, and whom 
he displeased by his impatience 
and want of steadiness. They 
forced him, however, to learn the 
Latin grammar thoroughly, and 
he made considerable progress in 
geography and history under their 
direction. When L1 years old, 
(1729) he was sent to the public 
school of the Orphan- house in 
Halle, where he continued till he 
was 15. His father appears, from 
the first, to have destined him for 
a Protessorship, but his early edu- 
cation did not give him the know. 
ledge that should have prepared 
him for that office. He began to 
learn Greek only about half a 
B 











vear before he came to school; 
nor did be much increase his 
scanty stock while he remained 
at the Orphan-house. The New 


Testament was the only Greek 
book read by scholars of any 
standing. He made more pro. 


gress in Latin, although the course 
of authors read was too confined. 
In particular, he acquired a great 
fluency in Latin composition, In 
of the classes which he at- 
tended there only three 
It was part of their 
business to hold a disputation in 
Latin week; of his two 
companions ill during 
the part of the 
the other was regularly absent on 
disputation-days, sothat Michaélis 
and his master were the only dis- 
putants, and took it by turns to 
be opponent and respondent. This 
frequent exercise gave him through 
lite a great facility in Latin com. 
posiuon, and assisted him tn ar- 
ranging his ideas. Baumgarten’s 
philosophical Lectures were the 
most usetul part of his studies at 
school. The philosophy of Wolff, 
who had been banished trom Halle, 
was then proscribed im the Uni. 
versity; but Baumgarten taught 
it without molestation in the 
Orphan-house, omiiting only the 
ofiensive doctrines of Monads and 
pre-established harmony. Fan. 
tastic and unintelligible as many 
things in this philosophy are, it 
was the best then known in Ger. 
many: Michaelis imbibed it with 
great delight, and asserts, that its 
influence on his habits of thinking 
may be traced in all his wntings. 
Having continued the full course 


one 
we're 


scholars. 


CVCTY 
one Was 


ereater Session, 


oftour years at the Orphan- house, 
he past to the University in 1733. 
It was usual with Baumgarten, 
when pupils went from the highest 
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class to the University, to send 
with thein a report of their conduct 
while at school. That which he 
sent with Michaélis praised his 
attainments, and prophesied well 
of him, “ st alos scopulos pre- 
tervectus fuerit.’ These awful 


words Michaélis did not then 
understand; but he, afterwards 
learnt that Baumgarten feared 


that he would become an unbe- 


liever. This suspicion may be 
eusily accounted for.  Pietism 
reigned in a very high degree at 
that time among the superin- 


tendants of the Orphan-house, 
and Michatlis having, as he con- 
fesses, no strong impressions of 
religion on his mind, though per. 
fectly correct in his moral con. 
duct, might easily fall under an 
ill name. This is his own ace 
count: his other biographers, 
however, think that his mind was 
a good deal impressed by the 
pictism which prevailed in the 
school, and that it gave him, 
through life, a tendency to devo. 
tional raptures, greater than is 
commonly found among literary 
men, and which did not suit the 
general coldness of his temper. 
Atany rate, Baumgarten’s appre. 
hension was wholly unfounded. 
The University of Halle, when 
Michaelis entered it, was little 
qualified to form a good scholar, 
or an enlightened theologian.— 
Rational philosophy had been ba. 
nished with Wolff, and pietism 
had brought human learning into 
neglect. The elder Michaélis was 
the greatest orientalist in Ger. 
many, but his knowledge, instead 
of being applied to the elucidation 
of the sacred writings, was ex- 
hausted in tracing the analogies 
of Greek and German words to 
those of the Arabic and Hebrew 











languages. Lange’s “ CEconomia 
Salutis’?’ was the oracle and 
standard in theology; and to deny 
its merit was almost as dangerous 
as to question its doctrines. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, 
if the University of Halle did little 
to excite the energy of Michaelis’ 
inind, to enlarge or formit. It 
was here, however, that he made 
those oriental acquirements, which 
were the foundation of bis future 
fame. He had learnt Hebrew 
before he entered the University, 
and he studied under his father, 
Syriac, Arabic, Aithiopic and 
Rabbinical Hebrew. He read Ho. 
mer and Herodian(!) with Schulz, 
and, to perfect himself in Latin, 
undertook to teach one of the 
classes in the Orphan-house gra. 
tuitously. ‘The study which he 
pursued with the greatest delight 
was history, which continued to 
be his favourite to the end of his 
life, which he studied philoso. 
phically, and of his accurate 
acquaintance with which traces 
may be perceived in his Introduc. 
tion to the New Testament. 

Theology he learnt from his 
former master in philosophy, 
Baumgarten, in school 
several of the must eminent theo. 
logians in Germany were after- 
wards formed. But Michaelis, 
disgusted with his systematic way 
of teaching, paid little atten- 
tion to his lectures, and never 
took notes of them. He could 
not but perceive the futility of the 
proofs which were alleged for 
many of the doctrines attributed 
to Christianity, and observes, that 
had he not learnt in England a 
better method of interpreting the 
Bible, and defending orthodoxy, 
he should probably have become 
an unbeliever, or a heretic, us 


whose 
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many of Baumgarten’s scholars 
afterwards did. If it were true 
that he cared little for religion 
when at the Orphan-house, he 
must have undergone a_ great 
Change at the University, for we 
find him oppressed by religious 
scruples, which affected his health. 
The Lutherans, in their explana. 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, contend 
strongly against the Calvinists for 
the literal sense of scripture. 
Michaélis thought that if one pas« 
sage of scripture must be taken 
literally, in spite of all the reasons 
for a figurative interpretation, the 
same method must be followed 
with all, and he was distressed by 
the rigid morality which some 
passages of the gospel, thus inter- 
preted, appeared to teach. 

He remained at the University 
ill 1740, wearied of its occupa. 
tions, but without any serious 
thoughts of his future employ- 
ment. He earnestly wished to 
travel, and his father at length 
assented, and allowed him to visit 
England in the year 1741. Be. 
fore he went he published two 
Theses, which he defended for his 
degree, “De punctorum Hebrai- 
corum antiquitate,” and ** De 
Psalmo xxii.’”’ the doctrines main. 
tained in which he afterwards re. 
nounced, 

In his way to this country he 
passed through Holland, where he 
remained some time, hearing the 
lectures of the celebrated Schul- 
tens. He staid 12 months in 
England, of which he spent a 
great part at Oxford, where he 
had free access to the Bodleian 
library, and examined many of the 
MSS. especially of the Old Testa. 
ment, which are preserved there. 
It was then the opinion of learned 
men, both in Germany and Eng. 
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land, that the variations of the 
Hebrew MSS. affected nothing but 
the vowel.points, and Michaelis, 
nly tor such variations, 


according to his father’s instruce 


searcl 


tions, overlooked the more im- 
portant ditlerences which Kenni- 
cott’s collations disclosed. He 
heard Lowth deliver bis second 


pr le ction on Lik brew por (ry, but 
he formed no personal acquaint. 
ance 

Michaelis’ visit to England was 
the memorable wra of his life. 
Nothing that we have hitherto 
seen of his talents and acquire. 
ments, prepares us to believe that 
he would stand at the head of the 
literati of Germany. ‘ He left 
the University,’ says Eichhorn, 
“with a head full of false Opi- 
nions, and very sparingly provided 
with the qualifications of a theo. 
logian and commentator. 
thing but the sense of his own 
deficiencies, and an energetic de. 
termination to supply them, not 
only by the acquisition of the 
learning which he wanted, but by 
a Strict examination of his own 
opinions and habits of thinking, 
could have enabled him to sure 
mount the difficulties of his situa. 
tien.’® ‘This change not, 
however, appear to have taken 
place during his actual residence 
in Evgland. It was too radical, 
laborious and voluntary to be the 
work of 12 menths, or the sudden 
result of a change of society and 
reading. But he acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance with our lan. 
and carried back to the 
continent some of our best theo. 
logical writers, whom he closely 
studied for several years after his 
return, He lett England in 1742, 
and began to teach history and 
some of the eastern languages in 


with him. 


does 


guage, 


No.. 


the University of Halle. The 
orthodox members of it soon per. 
ceived a change in him, and thank- 
ed heaven for their deliverance, 
when he removed in 1745 to 
Gottingen. 

Gottingen was not infected by 
the theological prejudices which 
reigned at Halle. It was adorned 
by Mosheim, Haller and J. M. 
Gesner, who admitted Michaélis 
into their friendship, and from 
whom, especially from Haller, he 
received very important assistance 
in the improvement of his intel. 
lectual character. For some time 
after his settlement at Gottingen, 
he seems to have been engaged in 
the study of the Bible with his 
English guides. In 1746 he pub. 
lished Benson on James, in Latin, 
with notes of his own, and in 
1747, Peirce on the Hebrews, 
and issued proposals, but without 
encouragement, for a translation 
of Hallett’s notes. As he ad- 
vanced, he became less satisfied 
with his models, and in 1750 pub- 
lished a translation and come. 
mentary of his own on the sherter 
epistles of Paul. In this work 
he abandoned the method of para- 
phrasing, as destroying the identity 
of the author, and tending to con- 
ceal, both from the writer and the 
reader, their ignorance of his true 
meaning. Instead of it, he gave 
a literal translation with copious 
notes. 

He removed to Gottingen at first 
only as a private lecturer in the 
University. In 1746 he was ap- 
pointed extraordinary, and in 
1750 ordinary, Professor of Philo- 
sophy. In 1751 he was chosen 


Secretary to the newly-instituted 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen ; 
and in 1769, on the death of 
Some dise 


Gesner, President. 
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agreement with the members oc- 
casioned his resignation in 1770, 


from which time till his death he 
had no connection with theme 

In 1750 he published the first 
edition of his Introductié@a to the 
New Testament. This 
favourite work; Re laboured in. 
cessantly to enlarge and improve 
it, and his own maturer thoughts 
and the discoveries of his con- 
temporaries ‘furnished him with 
so much new matter, that the 4th 
edition, which Marsh translated, 
is a totally different book from the 
first. ‘There is no instance on 
record, we believe, of a book re. 
taining the same title, and being 
so completely re-written in suc- 
cessive editions: the fact shows, 
in a very striking light, the pro- 
gression of our author’s know- 
ledge, the imperfection of this 
branch of sacred criticism in the 
middle of the last century, and 
its rapid advances during the 
latter half of it. 

In 1758 he published an edition 
of Lowth’s Prelections, with notes 
and Epimetra, one of his works 
which first made him known in 
England, in consequence of its 
being reprinted at the Clarendon 
Press. No twomen could under. 
take the same work with more 
different qualifications than Mi- 
chaélis and Lowth. The bishop 
was a man of refined taste, but 
formed entirely upon classical 
models ; he was an elegant writer 
of Latin prose, and a ready come 
poser of Latin verse; but knowing 
no oriental language except the 
Hebrew, and not being familiar 
with the manners and customs of 
the East, he judged of the sacred 
writers by a classical standard and 
European ideas. Michaélis, on 
the other hand, had very little 


was his 


taste, wrote stiff Latin, and had 
never received a eood classical 
education. But he was an ac. 


complished ortentalist ; he could 
in the kindred dialects 
the meaning of an obscure Hebrew 
word, I 


clis¢ OVE! 


which Lowth would alter 
by conjecture; he could under. 
the local allusions of the 
sacred writers, and estimate their 


stand 


merits more rationaily than by 
comparing them with Greek and 
Latin authors. His notes were 
therefore a most valuabie supple- 
ment to Lowth’s Prelections, and 
both together continue to be the 
best introduction that we have to 
Hebrew poetry. 

In 1760 he gained the prize of 
the Academy of Berlin by his 
essay ‘* on the influence of opi. 
nions on language and language 
on opinions.”? This work intros 
duced him to the notice of Frederic 
the Great and D’Alembert. In 
the same year he published his 
** Compendium Theologie Dog- 
matice.’? Although not professor 
of theology, he had lectured on 
it for several years, and was ace 
cused of being a Calvinist. The 
orthodoxy of his Compendium, 
however, past unquestioned in 
Germany ; but the University of 
Upsal discovered it to be unsound, 
and confiscated a Swedish trans- 
lation of it. Eighteen years after. 
wards, the Chancellor of this 
University, ashamed of its illibe. 
rality, persuaded the King to be- 
stow the Order of the Northern 
Star on the Professor, as a na- 
tional compensation for the injury 
he had sustained. 

Nothing contributed more to raise 
the fame of Michaélis throughout 
Europe, than the questions which 
he addressed in the year 1762, to 
the learned men, appointed by 
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the King of Denmark to explore 
Arabia Felix, of whose travels 
Niebuhr, the sole survivor of the 
Company, has left so interesting 
an account. ‘The plan of the ex- 
pedition was originally suggested 
by Michaélis to Count Bernstorff, 
and when it was matured, he was 
requested to draw up a set of 
questions to guide them in their 
researches. The knowledge of 
natural history, geography, ori. 
ental languages and manners, 
which these questions displayed, 
astonished the world, who found 
that the author was a German 
professor, chiefly occupied with 
theological lectures, and who had 
beenaccustomed to regard theology 
as a mysterious art, the professors 
of which had as little affinity with 
other literary menin their pursuits, 
as with the world at large in their 
habits and opinions. Forskal [or 
Forskol] and Von Haven, two of 
the travellers, had been pupils of 
Michaelis, had learnt Arabic from 
him, and had often heard him 
point out, in the course of his 
lectures, the defects of our present 
knowledge of the East: none 
could, therefore, be better quali. 
fied for understanding his queries. 
Unfortunately the copy was not 
completed when they left Europe, 
and though Bernstorff sent it after 
them with all possible expedition 
to Egypt, it did not arrive till the 
travellers were at ‘Tranquebar, 
after performing their first journey 
through Arabia, when Forskal [or 
Forskol} and Von Haven were no 
mere*, 


er ee 


* In 1766 Michaélis was visited by 
Dr. Franklin, with whom he had a re- 
markable conversation on the subject of 
America. Michaélis observed, that 
when he was in England, he thought 
that the Americans would, ere long, re- 
voit from the mother coungry ; and that 
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In 1769 appeared his transla. 
tion of the book of Job, with notes 
for the use of the unlearned. This 
was the first part of a complete 
translation of the Bible, excepting 
the Song of Songs, which he 
deemed not canonical. The last 
part was not published ull 1792, 
after his death. ‘The style of the 
translation is harsh and inelegant. 
The notes, though said to be for 
the use of the unlearned, as not 
being critical, contain a vast mass 
of curious and useful information, 
Dathe, whose translation, with 
notes, of the Old Testament is 
known in this country, has been 
much indebted to Michaélis. 

In 1770 he published his ** Mo- 
saic Law,’’ which his countrymen 
regard as one of his most original 
and valuable works. He possessed 
not only a very extensive know- 
ledge of history and jurisprudence, 
but an intimate acquaintance with 
eastern peculiarities of manners 
and ideas, so necessary to explain 
the views of the Jewish lawgiver, 
and enable us to calculate the 
effect of his institutions. In 1771 
Michaélis began his ** Oriental. 
ische und Exegetische Biblio. 
thek,’”? a periodical publication, 
which contains a treasure of ori- 
ental and biblical learning, and 
which, from the constant references 
made to it by all the German 
theological writers, is absolutely 
necessary to those who study their 
works. It was continued till 
1785, in 23 volumes, and was ree 
sumed in 1786, and continued, in 
8 volumes, to 1791, under the 





he thought so still, though those to whorts 
he mentioned his opinion treated it with 
ridicule. Franklin replied, “ that such 
a revolt was impossible, for that the prin- 
cipal towns in North America, Boston, 
New-York and Philadelphia, could be 
laid in ruins by an English fleet.” 
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title of ‘* Neue Orientalische,”’ 
&c. Professor Tychsen, of Got. 
tingen, was joint editor with Mi. 
chaeélis of the 2d part. An article 
in this work engaged Michaelis in 
a dispute with Dr. Kennicott. Ile 
had procured for Kennicott the 
collation of the valuable Cassel 
MS. and had excited a great en- 
thusiasm for cellation amoung his 
pupils, and had been on the most 
friendly terms with him while the 
work was going forward. When 
the first volume was published, in 
1776, Michaelis reviewed it in his 


Bibliothek, and expressed himself 


disappointed by it. Kennicott re- 
plied in an angry manner, and 
their friendship ceased. ‘The con 
tinental critics speak in general 
with little respect of Kennicott’s 
talents. He certainly wanted the 
oriental learning which some of 
them possessed, and they allege 
that he was but moderat« ly skilled 
in Hebrew. It is admitted on all 
hands, that his collations have 
produced much less benefit to 
sacred criticism than was expected 
from them, and perhaps 
critics unjustly attributed to him 
a disappointment. which arose 
from exaggerated ideas of the 
value of the Masoretic MSS. 
Michaélis published at intervals 
from 1784 to his death, his ‘* Sup- 
plementa Lexicis Hebraicis,’’ in 
6 volumes 4to. This contains the 
result of 40 years study of the 
Bible and the eastern languages, 
and is perhaps, on the whole, his 
greatest work. He also reprinted 
Castel’s Syriac Lexicon from his 
Heptaglot, with notes and addi- 
tions of his own, in 1787—1788. 
These works, together with his 
translation, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, chiefly occupied 
him till his death. We have 


these 


omitted mentioning many of his 
smaller publications, as we intend 
to give a complete list of them 
hereafter. 

During the greater part of the 
time from his settlement at Got. 
tingen, Michaélis was engaged 
three or four hours a day as a pub- 
lic lecturer. He was professor of 
philosophy, but was most cele- 
brated as a lecturer in theology 
and teacher of the oriental lan. 
guages. He had large classes, in 
which were found students from 
all partsof Lurope. Besides these 
employments, he superintended 
the Reviews, or ‘* Zeitungen von 
Gelchrten Sachen,” as long as 
he continued connected with the 
Royal Society. Nor was his ime 
\ holly occupied with his literary 
engagements, various as they were, 
His civil avocations were numee 
rous; he was a member of the 
Hanoverian Council of State, and 
for a long time enjoyed the con. 
fidence of Miinchausen, the prime 
Minister. He preached several 
times at Halle, and constantly in 
London, but never at Gottingen. 
He refused the professorship of 
theology, partly because he scru- 
pled to sign the Lutheran con- 
fessions, although attached in gee 
neral to the doctrines of that 
church. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that a man of such extensive and 
varied knowledge was a very in- 
teresting companion. He pose 
sessed great vivacity, and a cone 
siderable share of wit, which he 
was rather too studious of displays 
ing. He does not appear, how. 
ever, to haye been an amiable 
man. He had a propensity to 
satire, which seldom accompanies 
an affectionate temper. He was 
accused of being fond of money ; 
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and it is admitted that he was 
eager to acquire and retain it. 
But his of gain never 


gratified at the expense of his in. 


love was 
tegrity, and the charge of parsi- 
mony, though partly just, was in 
a great measure founded upon his 
conscientious refusal] to give cha. 
rity in the commen and obvious 
ways. He would never remit his 
fees to poor students, as other pro. 
fessors did ; and he made it arule 
to give nothing to public beggars. 
He bad probably observed that 
many young men wish to iatrude 
themse!ves into learned professions, 
from mere dislike to mechanical 
labour; that those who could not 
afford to pay the tees of a lecturer, 
had not in gereral been able to 
purchase that previous education, 
without which lectures would be 
of little service to them; and he 
perhaps thought ita vulgar error, 
that genius 1s lost to the possessor 
and the world, if it cannot be de. 
voted exclusively to literature. 
not free from 
vanily, and wished to appear as a 
man of universal knowledge, He 
was charged with preferring Eng. 
lish writers to those of his own 
country; if the charge be true, 
it may have arisen from the ab. 
sence of rivalry between himself 
and foreigners, or from the cir 
cumstance of his owing hiis earliest 
light to the authors of our country. 
He appears to have been jealous 
of Semler, but after opposing his 
theory of the latinizing MSS, for 
many years, he declared himself 
a convert to it in the last edition 
of his Introduction. His integrity 
and adherence to truth were scrue 
pulous; and in personal morals 
ue Was strict, even to rigour. 

A profile of him is prefixed to 


Michaelis was 


the volume of Memorrs, whick 
Hassencamp declares to be a most 
striking likeness. Itisa fine head, 
very characteristic of his pene. 
trating, lively and satirical mind. 
« The high forehead and spread. 
ing occiput,” says Hassencamp, 
‘* show that he had room to take 
in a large stock of knowledge ; the 
history of his life will prove that 
even the smallest crevices were 
filled with erudition.”’ 

Michaélis was not a hard stu- 
dent, in the common acceptation 
of the words. He had many oc- 
cupations besides study, and he 
neither sat up very late nor rose 
very early. When this was noe 
ticed to him, he used to reply in 
the words of the 127th Psalm, 2d 
verse, ** whom the Lord loveth, to 
them he giveth sleep.” The vie 
gour of his mind compensated for 
the shortness of his application, 
and he enjoyed the benefit of his 
temperance in a life prolonged to 
74, with the full use of his facul- 
ties. He died Aug. 22, 1791. 
His admirers were mortified that 
his death occasioned no great 
public sensation. But it cannot 
be expected that grief will be vio» 
lent, where there is not some 
actual loss of good enjoyed or an- 
ticipated. ‘The public had re- 
ceived from Michaelis all that 
they could hope for; there was 
nothing for expectation to mag. 
nify; and they beheld his re. 
moval with less emotion than they 
would have felt at the death of a 
younger man, though of inferior 
talents. K. 


[The Secoad Part of the 
*¢ Sketch” will be given in the 
next number. ] 
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4 List of the Students educated 
under the Rev. Richard Frank. 
land, A.M. and hes Succe 
an the Academy which he prst 
erected at Rathmeil, in York. 
shire. 

Mr. Frankland, who was born 
at Rathmell, A. D. 1630, had his 
education at Christ’s 
Cambridge, and was first settled 
at Bishop Auckland, in the county 
of Durham. When Oliver Crom. 
weil erected a college in that city, 
he fixed on Mr. Frankland to be 
a tutor in it, for which office he 
was well qualified by his eminent 
learning and abilities. But that 
college being demolished, at the 
Restoration, he missed the situa- 
tion designed tor him, and soon 
afterwards was ejected, with a 
number of his brethren, from his 
living in the church, on account 
of his non-conformity. Upon this 
he retired to his native place, 
where he had an estate, and there 
he was persuaded by many of his 
friends to set up a private aca. 
demy, in which he met with so 
much encouragement, that in the 
course of a few years he educated 
near 300 pupils. Notwithstand. 
ing his eminence both for cha- 
racter and literature, he met with 
much disturbance in those trouble. 
some times, so that he was obliged 
frequently to change his situation, 
In the year 1674 he removed his 
academy to Natland, near Kene 
dal. After two or three other re. 
movals by the Five-Mile Act, he 
fixed at Atterclifie, near Sheffield, 
from whence he returned to Rath. 
mell, where he died in the year 
1698, aged 68. The academy 
was afterwards removed back to 
Attercliffe, where Mr. Jollie was 
the tutor, In the following list 
of pupils the time of their com- 

VOL. 


Syvor $, 


College, 


Vi. c 


mencement is specified, and a 
number is prefixed to each name, 
to render the reference the more 
CUSY, y future anecdotes ; 
many of which it it hoped our 
readers will communicate, to sup. 
ply the great deficiency of bio. 
graphical informa tion, 


lik =a@hhy 


STUDENTS AT RATHMELL, 


1. George Jaddell, March 11, 
1609. He was the son of Sir 
‘Thos. Liddell : he died single. 

2. Anthony Proctor, April 7, 
1070. 

3. Thomas Whitaker, July 6.— 
Probably the father of Mr. 
Whitaker, many years minister 
at Call-Lane, Leeds, whose son, 
Mr. William Whitaker, succeed. 
ed him, about the year 1764, 
and died young. 

4. Henry Ormorett. 

5. Thomas Elston, 

6. Thomas Bayliff, Nov. 1. 

7. John Holdsworth, Feb. 20, 
1672. 

§. Jeremiah Farrer, July 29. 

9, Samuel Yates, Aug. 23,1673. 

10. Robert Whitaker, Aug. 27. 

11. ZVimothy Jollte. Ue was the 
son of Mr. ‘Thomas Jollie, who 
was cjected from Althorne, in 
Lancashire, in 1662, and died 
in 1703. He succeeded Mr. 
Frankland as tutor in the acae 
demy at Attercliffe, where Mr. 
Oliver Heywood notes in his 
Diary, A. D. 1700, he then had 
twenty pupils, and had sent 
out forty more, who were eme 
ployed in the ministry, see 
Noncon, Mem. vol. Il. p. 350. 
last edit. note. He was pastor 
of an independent church at 
Sheffield, but preached also at 
Attercliffe, where the interest 
has been revived by Mr. Phillips, 

assistant to Dr, Williams, in his 
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ncommon neetect, even by those 
who nave LIRCG Gcescrvea repu i 
tion in the same walks of theology. 
>) 

fam not awar that Hartlh yor 


ther of them, 
ver met with 
Ire the 


circumstances which may be fur. 


Priestley mentions 
perhaps | 


their writin 


Huvine 


! 
e i mn 


-* 


ther notice must have stolen 


d, 


into tive world, Bish » Law 


merely refers to Layton in a note to 





invited by a i Wat. 
land, in Wes eland, he rece 
ved his academy thither, whe 
react frequently in his ow 
well j sat everal neigh. 
i go places. he list ot his 
pupils there will be given In ; 
future Number. y 
OMMUNICATIONS. 
his “Theory,” without quoting his 
work. le, however, allows him 
to have answered every thing 
written in his time, by the Imma. 


Archd Blacke 
burne, in his ** Historical View,’’ 

of their 
all which his 
Dr. Fleming, 


‘* Survey of the Search alter 


{Crialis{s. cacon 
iort account 
bab 


W this * | 
pian would admit. 


souls,” coutroverts the opinions 
lvanced in these books, but was 
icquainted with the circum. 
tunces connected with them, that, 
Blackburneand ] have ob. 


-attributed the whole to 
i ( ward, though it does not 
ppeat that he had with Layton 
even a personal acquaintance. 


" , 
ad nto these 


nae 
Bees 
Uiculars, that you may judze how 


far it might suit the design and 
cheacements ot youl work to pre- 
serve an account, somewhat at 
of these books, and the very 
which can now be known 
respecting theirauthors, especially 
Mr. Layton. Such an account 
would, of course, include a view 
of the controversy and the state 
of public opinion upon these im. 
portant topics, at the commence- 


ment of the lastcentury. Should 


large, 
; 


ittic 


you be inclined to entertain the 
subject, I will proceed to make 
the best use I am able of the ma- 





sb PVE i ( 
Terral y dD Lach j nN 
nana ia wedilyv a v1 
certul tlth and pirit { too 
certo nricitered engagements 
will permit. 

There is a third writer, of the 
saine time, and on the same sub. 
jects, of whom IT should vlad 
to know any thing authentic ; and 
{ mention him in the hope that 
some of your readers may assist 
me. - never heard even | lis 


ull a few weeks ago, when 
with a small 18mo. volume, 


Hwuie 
| met 
bearing this tille— 

“ The French Impostor detected, or 
Zach. Housel tryed by the word of God, 
and cast. Wherein also the ecrrors of 
Dr. Coward (in his late book called 
Second Pbhoughts) are laid open; shewing 
what cause he hath to think again: and 
the Immortality of the Soul fully p: 
In the form of a Tryal. By the aut 
of War with the Devil, and the Travels 
of True Godliness,” &c.—3d edit. 1703. 


ve ‘8 


hor 


A friend informs me, that ¢ 
author of the works Just mention. 
ed was Benjamin Keach. In this 
trval, which might give a bin 
the more fairly managed * ‘Tryal 
of the Witnesses,’ the prisoner is 
** indicted by the name of Zachary 
Jlousel, of Gravel-Lane, llounds. 
ditch,” where he probably was a 
He is held up, 


be expected, to contempt 


preacher. us 
might 
and abhorrence, though | have 
not any 

upon his moral character. 
denying that ** the souls o! 
are immortal,’’? but teaching that 
they * die with the body,” he 1s 
suspected to be ** an atheist, or 


Impulation 
lor 


men 


discovered 


an encourager of such that are 
atheists.” He is made to plead 
for pity as ** a poor ignorant 
Frenchman,”? (perhaps he had 


been a refugee on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes) and to 
crave the assistance of Dr, Coward 


as ‘a learned person.’ Dr. C. 


cannot jt ‘all this poor ma 
rring, DL suppo 
of Mr, Housel’ 
lite would be en. 
joyed on this earth reparad) 


al subject which dl eS nol appeal 


Lo have occurred either to Dr. 
Coward or Mr. Layton. From 
the epistle to th reader,” pre- 


fixed to this Tryal, it seems that 
Mr. Ilousel, in his book entitled 
** Assertions,’? had thrown 
his arguments into the form of a 


is thus 


also 


| ryai, ” height of his offend. 
ing’? lescribed : 

‘* These two things he and his fol- 
lowers do affirm, viz. 1. That God made 
no promise to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, David, nor to any of the patri- 
archs, prophets nor apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that they (that is) their 
souls should go up to heaven when they 
dyed. 2. Or that after Christ appears, 
and comes from heaven, he, with the 
saints, shall go up to heaven, they de- 
claring that all the future glory of tlie 
godly shall be only on the earth.” 

Mr. II. is said to have ** pub. 
lished his Assertions”’ avout 
1699: on which * he 
hended, and had a tryal at 
Old Bailey.” On this acc 
7 ’ ’ ’ - ? 
the book I have qu tea 18 ¢ illed 
" Tryal.” At the Ola 
Bailey he was * found guilty.” 
My author says, recanted, 


acknowl doin r his rrors,” though 


Was appre- 
the 
unt 


his ned 


or he 
adds, ** whether 
so or not, I am not certain, 
We are well advised to depend 
much on an enemy 10 appreciating 


he immediately, 


’ 


our own Characters, yet, in fixe 
ing the opinions or character of 
another, who can no longer speak 
for himself, an enemy is an unsafe 
guide. ‘Though far enough from 
an accomplice, he can be ad. 
mitted only as a “ king’s evie 
dence,” who is never believed ex. 
cept hus tale accord with more 
credible testimony. N. L. T. 
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On the Sacrifice of Interest to 
Conscience. 
SIR, 

Scrutator’s inquiry in vol. V. 
p. 557. and his remark upon it de- 
particular attention ; and 
eep back the?r 
views of the hold 
truth in unrighteousness, are pro. 
ducing incalculable mischiet tn 
their congregations. ‘They difler 
very little from popish | 
These priests are under a nec essily 
of disguising their sentiments : the 
exposition of them would be fol- 
lowed by horrible consequences. 
The dissenting minister may Ine 
deed say, that he should lose his 


serve 
the ministers, who } 
rospel, 


aa 


ray th 


riests. 


congregation, and be deprived of 


his income. ‘This is a loss in. 
deed, but a loss that may be made 
up to him by industry in different 
ways: and he to remember 
our Saviour’s words, “ he who 
loves wife or children, or house or 
lands, more than me, is not worthy 
me”—or if the minister disguises 
bis sentiments merely to retain the 
favour of his pretended orthodox 
brethren, let him remember what 
was said of those principal Jews, 
who, believing inthe Christ, did 
not confess him, because they 
loved the esteem of men more 
than the esteem of God. But 
perhaps they cover their purpose 
under the specious name of the 
love of tranquillity. This is no 
uncommon error; and to shew its 
pernicious consequences, I will, 
with your leave, transcribe a few 
lines I received from the East 
Indies, a few days before I saw 
the letter of Scrutator. 

« In every age and country men have 
“ sacrificed both private sincerity and 
“ public improvement to a 
* The say meen ape to such sacri- 
** fices have been carried to their utmost 


** extent in this country. The whole of 


1S 


- 





On the Sacrifice of Interest to Conscience. 


“ 


it is a mass of misery and degrada- 
tion—a vast monument of the dread- 
ful consequences to which such prin- 
ciples tend. Even the very tranquil- 
lity to which every thing has been 
sacrificed, has not been obtained, 
Nothing is secure but those abuses 
which cause universal insecurity! f 
own, therefore, that I shal! carry with 
me from this country a greater avere 
sion to Bramins and Hindoo philoso- 
phers, than I brough: hither, and con- 
‘* sequently a greater respect for those 
who have sacrificed interest to cone 
‘ science,” 

But your correspondent ad- 
dresses himself to ministers—what 
shal] we say of congregations who 
set themselves against all inquiry 
—who are going on in the good 
old way, as they call it—who 
prefer King James’s Bible, with 
its infinity of errors, to the best 
expositions of the most learned 
men, and who would be ready to 
stone Jesus Christ himself and his 
apostles, if they translated their 
own words into plain English ? 

I am yours, &c. 


XENOS. 





On the Introduction to St. Luke's’ 
Gospel. 
SIR, 

The statements of B. (vol. IV. 
p. 419—423) taken in connexion 
with the internal evidence, have, 
I doubt not, satisfied many, that 
the Introduction to Matthew’s 
Gospel was not written by Mat. 
thew: I have myself repeatedly 
perused them, and with increasing 
conviction. The point thus far 
seems to me to be proved. With 
respect to the Introduction of 
Luke, the case appears widely 
different. The narratives in those 


Introductions cannot indeed both 
be true: but when either of them 
is given up, the genuineness of the 
other is to be tried by its own ine 





On the Introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel. 


ternal evidence, as far as that may 
be allowed to decide the point. 

The evidence of Marcion, with 
respect to the Introduction of 
Luke, is not to be placed upona 
footing with that of the Jewish 
Christians respecting the Intro. 
duction to Matthew. This will 
surely be admitted by all who 
consider the case impartially: and 
I wish to add farther, that unless 
we know upon what grounds he 
decided against the genuineness of 
it, his unsupported decision can 
be of little importance to us. ‘The 
weight of external evidence against 
the Introduction I cannot there. 
fore but regard as extremely 
trifling. 

Respecting the Introd-:ction to 
Matthew we not only have strong 
external evidence of its spurious- 
ness; viz. that it was not in the 
copies of the Hebrew Gospel used 
by the Jewtsh Christians ; but we 
can easily account for its early 
and general reception among the 
Gentile Christians. The trans. 
lator of the Gospel probably 
found, in the same language, an 
“* Account of the Birth of Jesus 
Christ,’’ which he translated 
and prefixed, as may reasonably 
be supposed, without any inten- 
tion to palm it upon the readers 
of his translation, as the produc. 
tion of Matthew. But how could 
the Introduction of Luke have 
become connected with his Gos. 
pel? I acknowledge that I can- 
not see how the probability of it 
can be maintained, especially 
when it is recollected that the 
Introduction to Matthew must 
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Matthew as genuine, could not 
easily have been led to receive 
Luke’s Introduction as genuine, 
unless, in like manner, this had 
been always connected with the 
copies of his Gospel used among 
the Gentile Christians. 

The true way of examining the 
evidence against the genuineness 
of Luke’s Introduction, and also 
the import of the passage, appears 
then to be, to consider it as totally 
independent of the Introduction 
to Matthew’s Gospel: and I feel 
persuaded, that if it had been thus 
considered from the first, it would 
never have been supposed that his 
narrative contained in chap. i. 
26—38, implies what is at direct 
variance with his own expressions 
in ch. ii, 33, 41, with the un. 
contradicted assertion of Philip, 
John i. 45, and with the frequent 
declarations of the N. T. writers, 
that Jesus was the son of David, 
It appears to me, (and the grounds 
of this opinion I hope to show in 
a future Letter) that if the Intro. 
duction to Matthew had never 
been received as a part of that 
Gospel, the Introduction of Luke 
would not, of itself, have given 
rise to the idea that Jesus was not 
the son of Joseph. In this Letter 
I shall confine myself to some re- 
marks on the chronological difli- 
culties on which your learned 
correspondent B. lays so much 
stress. 

It is clear, frem the extracts 
quoted by Lardner, (Works, vol. I. 
p. 382,) that the early Christians 
*¢ senerally placed the cructfixion 
of Jesus at the Passover of the 


have been received, at least nearly fifteenth of Tiberius’s sole empire, 


as early as the Gospel itself, 
among the Christians who used 
only the Greek copy: for those 
who received the Introduction to 


when the two Gemini were Con. 
suls of Rome.” It appears in- 
credible that they should have 
done 0, in direct and obvious op- 








por on luke’ statement that 
John the h lj f received Ais CUle 
mission io the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, without sume reference 
to the diflerence tu these accounts, 
Phat they are absolutely incon. 
sistent Luke used the same date 


as to the commencement ot Tibe- 


rius’s reign) appears thus: Tibe- 
rius’s filteenth vear was from 
Aug. A. D. 28, to Aug. A. D. 
29. ‘| he & suis Tec ived their 


oflice at the beginning of the year, 


and this determines the death of 
Christ to the Passovet Db. 29. 
Now there certainly were two 
Passovers between the baptism and 
the death of Jesus; and the bap. 
tism of Jesus must have been at 
least six weeks belore the Pass. 
Over DD, 28.3 and therefore it 
could not (if the statements of the 
early Christians are correct) have 
occurred in the fifteenth year of 
the sole empere of ‘Liberius. But 
the Baptist appears to have been 
exercising his ministry for some 
months before the baptism of 
Jesus: and therefore could not 
possibly have received his come. 
mission in the fifteenth year of Ti. 


J esus MV as 
| he 


Was proe 


berius’s sole empire, if 
titteenth. 


is a point which 


crucified in. the 


last date 


ably to be ascertained by the 
public records of Rome ; and 
Lardner has surely shown, from 
other considerations, that Luke 
might have dated from the com. 
mencement of ‘Tibertus’s joint TO. 
vernment with au yustus*: but 
the eround on which | most rest IS, 
thatthe contradiction betw n the 
statement of Luke and that of the 
early Christians, is so direct and 
obvious, (at the same mod Ol 


calculation respeeting Tiberius’s 


-_—_— 


* See Works vol. J. p- 


to Of. 
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universally adopted) 
have made 
had not 


reign W 
that they not 
fhew statement, if they 
spoken of a known fact, and that 
they could scarcely have passed 
by the apparent contradiction, if 
the di ficulty had not been very 
casily solved from the common 
modes of calculation. 

Supposing, therefore, that Luke 
(ch. i. 1.) did reckon from the 
time when Tiberius was associated 
with Augustus in the government 
of the empire, no difficulty takes 
place in the chronology of the In- 
troduction, except what arises 
from the ceusus spoken of ch. 1. 
i.; and the chief difficulty of 
this vanishes, when Luke’s Intro. 
duction is considered independ. 
ntly of that to Matthew’s Gospel. 
Luke declares (ch. ni, 28,) that 
Jesus was about thirty years of 
age when he began his ministry, 
defmitely, according to 
the opinion of many, that he had 
completed his thirtieth year at 
that time. Now supposing Jesus 
to have been baptized’ in Jan. 
A. D. 28.*, he must have been born 
beiore Jan. B. C. 3.: I think he 
the close the 
before the vulgar era, 
six or eight months after 
‘death of Ele rod. 
But the Introduction of Luke, 
in the opinion of B. * | 
detail of what happened to 


Herod the 


could 


or more 


was born near of 
4, 


pi rhaps 


\ ‘al 
Cine 


gives a long 
Jesus 


i! the di ; , ’ 
Lys of king. 





a _— _ —— 


* If the fifte anth year of the procon- 
sular gove es 1t of Tiberius began 
Aug. A.D. ide may have received 
his commis sion ‘about the middle of A. D. 
27. Upon this supposition the begin- 
ning of the year 28 isa very convenient 
per iod for the b: aptism ef Jesus, There 
was an old tradition that Jesus was bap- 
tized Jan. 6th; which suffici iently well 


accords with all the notes of time in the 
Gospels, 





On the Introduction to St. Luke's Gospel. 


one of the unta urabl 


bhis 1s 
consequences f considering Lukes 


Introduction in connexion with 


that to Matthew. Luke certainly 
Lon sav. or evel mntimat ‘sy 
that Jesus was bor in th ron 
«) Lier ' li hi 2 S ] } >, 
‘© In the a i ilerod he ky 

of Judea, re Was Lin} 
priest, WC. S and h | vil. 
poly admit that t ding 


narrative strongly impli 
davs of Herod that th 
eee : 
set a, clit d 10 hhith aS OD 
exercising his office, it could not 
less than tourteecn 
iat pert d that J 
born; and c 


have been in 
months trom t 
was ysequi 
no suflicient reason 
Introduction to 
that Jesus was born in less than 
L year after the death of Ilerod. 

its opinion (found don Luke’s 


Luke 5 


Uppose 


wn dates, in connexion with the 


eX press declarations of the early 
Christians as to the period ot our 


Lord’s death enables us ilso LO 


diminish very mat rially the difthe 
culty re specting the census, if not 


Lit eether to remove it. Lardner 
j 


has (with bis usual candour and 


accurate research) endeavoured 


to show that this census nicht 
have taken place my thy ite of 
lierod: but the opinion is ate 


tended with almost insuperable 
difficulties; and if the Introduc- 
tion to Matthew ts viveh Up, It Is 
inno way necessary. ‘The greatest 
dificulty is, that the oricinal of 
will not allow of his 


( hap. Ml. 2, 

translation (which is that adopted 
by Newcome and in the Impr. 
Vers.) ; but certainly implies that 
at the time of the census Cyrenius 
was actually governor of Syria’. 





* See Middletom on the Greek article, 
p+ 301——305. Also Primitivus in the 
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the natural, if not the 
rendering of the first 


clause is, ** Thisenrolment was 


1. id 
Lae sitics 
al 


necessary 


first made.’’ which is also in op- 


position to Lardner’s Opinion.— 
Middleton has, 1 


’ ' 
Sete). Peel Vn, 


it the true ren ing of the pase 
sage is to this ellect: “* This en. 
> oven ¢ . TT . - 7 

rolment was first executed by Cy. 


rentus when vernor of Syria.’ 


e* ! 
he state of the case stands thus: 


\ugustus (according to this Intro. 


duction. ch. ul. 1.) sent a decree 
that all the land of Palestine 
hould be enrolled; andthe 
L:vangelist informs us (vs, 3.) that 
in consequence of this all the 


peopl went, each Lo his own city, 
but in the inter. 


he tells us that this 


7 


Lo be enroll ds: 


vening verse 


enroiment was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria, 
obviously implying that it was not 
actually made when the people 
went to be enrolled, but at a sub. 
sequent period, which he specifies, 
and which was well known, viz. 
about A. D. 6, when Juda was 
made a Roman province. 


Now on 


Wwe il 


examining Josephus, 
the of 
Hlerod, Archelaus went to Rome 
to obtain Aucustus’s confirmation 
of his appointment to the kingdom 
of his father; that before he went, 
his soldiers had, in consequence 
of a sedition against him, killed 
3000 of the Jews; that many of 
his relations wished Judea to be 
made a Roman province, and at 
d his plans; that 
though Augustus, on the first 
hearing of the case, treated Arche. 
laus with kindness, and seemed 


1d. that. on death 


any rate Oppo 





Monthly Repository, vol. V. p. 190. 


+ See Lardner, vol. I. p. 241—-255 
Sec, however, Campbell in loc. 





if Ye the Introduction 


to decide in i fuvour, 


to any de. 


inclined 
he did not then com 
cision ; that while things remained 
in this uncertain state, news came 
from the Syrian governor Varus, 
of a revolt of the Jews, which 
took place soon after the depar- 
ture of Archelaus, and which was 
so serious, that Varus crucified 
9000 of those who were most con. 
cerned ; that, by Ats permission, 
fifty of the Jews came as ambassa. 
ders to plead against Archelaus, 
and to request that Judaea might 
be made a Roman province, and 
that they were supported in their 
petition by more than 8000 of the 
Jews in Rome; and that Augustus 
assembly, without 
It docs 


dissolved the 
having decided the point. 
indeed appear, that not long after 
(Josephus says pera de 7 
yuccas) Augustus gave dalf of 
Herod’s kingdom to Archelaus, 
with the title of etdnarch, pro. 
mising him, it he conducted him. 
self properly, to make him a king 
Few, perhaps, will 
imMpros 


- 


0 ty AS 


afterwards 
think it in any 
bable . that, in these few days, 


degree 


—-— —— + -_— . 

® The only improbability arises from 
the silence of Josephus. If any read his 
history of the period succeeding the death 
of Herod to the time when Judza was 
made a province, and particularly of the 
measurcs of Archelaus and his enemies 
at Rome, they will not, I think, be sur- 
prised at his silence, and even ignorance 
as to a circumstance which did not pro- 
duce any effect upon the state of his na- 
tion. It appears to me probable, from 
the account of Luke alone, that though 
the decree was published, and the Jews 
went in consequence to be enrolled, yet 
that the business was suspended almost 
as soon as begun: and it 1s farther to be 
remarked, that the Jews now really 
wished for a change in their condition; 
go that there was neither time nor dis- 
position for those commotions which 
afterwards took place, when the census 


was actually made, J cannot think it 


to St. Luke’s Gospel. 


Augustus, moved by the strong 


represenlauons of the Jews, des 
termined to make Palestine a pro- 
vince, and in consequence diss 
patched an order to make a census 
there, which he soon after sus. 
pended, and which he did not 
enforce till on the farther repree 
sentations of the Jews he banished 
Archelaus, and made Jud@a a 
Roman province. 

I cannot help hoping that these 
remarks will lead some to view 
in a more favourable light, the 
question as to the genuinen ss of 
Luke’s Introduction. it stil: has 
its difficulties > and the chief ones 
[ propose to consider in my wext 
Letter. LT remain, Sir, with best 
wishes for the increasing spread 
of the Repository, 

Yours very truly, 


Account Of the Polish Bible, 


[Extracted from the Review of “ Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature, vols. iii. and 
iv.’ Month. Rev. for September, 


1810.] 


‘Or the famous Polish Bie 
ble, (which Mr. B. supposes to 
have been translated from the Vul- 
fale, becaus« the 7th verse of 1 
John v. occurs in it, as he is in- 
formed) we have an interesting ace 
count, from which we shall select 
a part ; 

* Biblia Polonica a Pinezonianis edita et 
@ Socinianis publicata, ex Hebraicis et 
Graecis Fontibus, cura et sumpt. Nicolat 
Radzivilii Palatini Vilnensis cum ejus 
epistola nuncupata Sigismundo Auguste Po- 
lonicae Regi. 

‘“Imprese@ Brestia Urbis in Lithuania, 
anno domini, 1563. 

* De Bure represents this as one of the 
scarcest beoks in the world, and adds, 


L. C. 





improbable that Augustus issued his de- 
cree merely to frighten Archelaus into 
good behaviour, and to enhance his sense 
of obligation to himself, But thie is 2 
point of little moment. 
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what the expence of printing it, which 
was defrayed by Prince Radzivil, Pala- 
tine of Volna, amounted to ten thousand 
gelden crowns, It was entirely super- 
intended by the leaders of the Socinians, 
among whom was the celebrated Mi- 
chael Servetus. De Bure observes, that 
only two copies were known, one in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, and 
the other in the Royal Library of Paris. 
Earl Spencer has, however, a beautiful 
copy, for which I have heard he gave 
one hundred pounds. The Bishop of 
Rochester’s wants, I believe, a leaf. 
The title is in the Polish language, which 
De Bure was not able to — as 
the copy at Paris had no title, and seve- 
ral leaves at the beginning were torn 
out. 

* Between the Old and New Testa- 
ment, there are several preliminary dis- 
sertations in the Polish language. 

‘For further particulars concerning 
this great literary curiesity, see Clement 
Bibliotheque Curieuse de Livres rares. 

““Mr. Edwards, in his ex- 
tensive and valuable colle ction, 
among many other curiosities, is 
in possession of Luther’s Bible, 
with Luther’s. autograph in 
that of Melancthon, and those of 
several other Rerfermers, We 
understand that it dees not con. 
tain the disputed and now gene- 
rally rejected verse, 1 John, y.7.” 
On Dr. Priestley’s Connection 

with the Marques of L ang oy: 

down. 


it, 





ad 


fied, may be of litthé moment to 
the publi c, or even to individuals ; 

but as it has had a widelgirculas 
tion by being a second time ree 

ceived into your Repostsame you 
will admit that, for the sake of 
truth, it ought to be a second 
time corrected, and through the 
same channel. 

In the review of the life of the 
Rev. George Walker, im which 
the character of that. excellent 
man is ably drawn, and a just es- 
timate formed of his rare talents 
and his upright and benevolent 
mind, it is stated, (Vay -p» 506) that 
on account of his marriage “he 
refused an invitation from the date 
Marquis of Lansdown to become 
tutor to the das¢t Marquis of Lanse 
down, Dr. Price strongly recom. 
mended him to the Marquis. 
Dr. Priestley afterwards accepted 
the invitation.” 

The respectable reviewer of the 
article would naturally plead the 


- authority of the ingenious biow 


grapher of Mr..Walker, who 
states in the Memoir prefixed to 
his ** Essays,” (vol. I, Pp 70) that 
‘* Mr. Walker’s margiage at this 
particular period prevented his ac- 
ceptance Of a situation, which, in 
other respects, would have been 
desirable,” And 

‘Mi re Walker’ s sole, 


Sir, roposal was noha 


As it is the laudable object, of Satan's required in such 
your ambition in the conduct of @ Situation would have interfered 
your useful publication, té or oe much with his domestic conl- 
upon it the character ofiaecuracy, fort’as a married man, It was, 
and to secure to it the t of Bes afterwatds accepted by 
the public, bya studigus a! to a restley under ie same 
truth in your statements and in-%c re. ee 
vestigations ; I make ‘no apology” Statements equally 
for requesting you to correct a h ag 1 y BOMBS OCR 
ee of a fact, as given. won, 
in th ly Repository for last 
October. © The efror to be recti>” 

YOL. Vi. © 
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publicatons,f and since vague 
or mistaken representation which 
is offen repea neuumes as- 


} 
enc oh truth 5 


t becon! it y ahd proper 

to repeat the correction of the er- 

jor of (he toregoing statement. 
Up he occasion alluded to, 


Dr. Pree recommended to the 
Varl of Shelburne, atterwards 
Marquis of Lansdown, the choice 
of three persons as proper to un- 
dertake the care of the education 
of his sons. This appointment 
Was proposed, on the part of his 


lordship, through the medium of 


the venerable person just mene 
tioned, to Mr. Georze Walker in 
the first instance: but, being at 
that time upon the point of mar. 
riage, Mr. Walker could not 
avail himself of the peculiar ad. 


down’s p oposal, and especially 
as it required residence in his 
lordship’s family. This treaty, 


therctore, fell to the ground of 


course, 

The other persons mentioned to 
the Marquis by Dr. Price were 
the late Mr. Wood, of Leeds, and 
Mr. Jervis, late of Westminster, 
but now of Leeds. Of these two 
gentlemen, this appointment was 
actually offered only to the latter. 
And in consequence of this appli. 
cation, Mr. Jervis had very soon 
after an interview with the Mar. 
quis of Lansdown, by particular 
appointment, at Exéter, where 
he then resided, This conference 
with his lordship took place pre. 





* Even “a lay-member of Merten 
College, Oxford,” who has lately given 
usa “ Life of Bishop Porteus,” with a 

assortment of puffs and errors, 
incidentally speaks /(p.61,) of Lansdown’s 
“ selecting Dr. Pricstley for she office of 
private eutor” to his som, 


viously to the settlement of terms, 
which were afterwards mutually 
agreed upon, and a connection 
was accordingly formed, which 
was honourable and advantageous 
at least to one of the parties, and 
which continued till his pupil, the 
last Marquis of Lansdown, went to 
the university of Oxford. 

At the time when this connec. 
tion took place, Lord Lansdown 
was in treaty with Dr. Pric stley, 
but not for any appointment to 
the tuition of his sons, which was 
not in the contemplation of his 
lordship, was therefore never of. 
fered to, and consequently never 
*€ accepted by Dr. Priestley un. 
der” any ** circumstances.” On 
the contrary, Dr. Priestley, 
being a family man, would 
be considered as, on that ac. 
count, disqualified of coursefrom 
holding the situation in ques- 
tion, which, as already observed, 
required residence. The object 
of Dr. Priestley’s subsequent ene 
gagement with the Marquis was 
specifically and distinctly the care 
of his library both in town and in 
the country. His lordship no 
doubt conceived that in the very 
considerable arrangements of his 
noble establishment, the superine 
tendance of his library, and the 
forming a scientific catalogue of 
his books and of his very valuable 
manus¢ripts, and an index to his 
curious and extensive collection 
of. papers, would be committed 
with credit and advantage to a 
man of Dr. Priestley’s rising 
reputations Accordingly, Dr. 
Priestley’s sole province was that 
of LigraRran ; and Wholly dis. 
tinct from that of PrecePror, 
And it was expressly stated by 
Lord Lansdown at the time, as 
essential to his plan, that the twe 
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departments should be kept dis- 
tinct so as to avoid any interfer- 


ence which might prove detri. 
mental to his views. This cone 


nection, however, was alter some 
years dissolved, without imputa. 
tion of blame to either party, and 
all intercourse and communica. 
tion entirely ceased. 

Dr. Priestley has himself fur. 
nished ample evidence in the case, 
in the account which he has given 
of his appointment in the * Me. 
moirs written by himself,” (vol. I. 
p- 71.) where he says, with 
truth and simplicity which formed 
a pre-eminent feature of his cha. 
racter, ‘** Il had been recommend. 
ed to Lord Shelburne by Dr. Price 
as a person qualified to be a lite- 
rary companion to him. — In this 
situation, my family at 
Calne, in Wiltshire, near to his 
lordship’s seat, at Bowwood, I 
continued seven years, spending 
the summer with his family, and a 
great part of-the winter in his 
lordship’s house in London. My 
office was hominally that of Lab ae 
rian, but I had little employment 
as such, besides arranging his 
books, taking a catalogue of them 
and of his manuscripts, which 
are numerous, and making an 
index to his collection of private 
papers.” And again, (p. 77) 
** In Lord Shelburne’s family was 
Lady Arabella Denny, who is 
well known by her extensive cha- 
ritics. She isa woman of good 
understanding and great piety. 
She had the care of his lordsbip’s 
two sons until they came under 
the care of Mr. Jervisf/who was 
their tutor during my continuance 
in the family :” and if may be 
added for about three years after. 
wards, His lordship’s younger 
son, who died suddenly, had made 


“? 
Glictt 


being 
.2 


ly 
astonishing attainments both in 
knowledge and piety, while very 
young, far beyond any thing that { 
had an opportunity of observing in 
my lite.” lL remain, Str, 

Your obedient servant, 


VERITAS. 





Mr. Palmer on the Religious 
Principles of Mr. Howard, 


Hackney, Jan. 8, 1811. 
SIR, 

Your readers are greatly obliged 
to. vour corre spondent N. Li fF. 
for the entertainment he has af- 
forded them by the extract given 
in your last number (vol. v. p. 
574.) from Clark’s Travels, ree 
specting the death and funeral 
of the great philanthropist, John 
Howard. I, as an individual, 
was highly gratified by it, in con. 
sequence of my long and intimate 
acquaintance with that excellent 
man. But it not without 
much surprise, and indeed some 
degree of indignation, that I read, 
at the close of the quotation, the 
following severe and groundless 
reflection upon the religious prins 
ciples of my friend, in connexion 
with his objection against being 
buried according to the rites of 
the Greek church.—‘** Howard, 
amidst his benevolent pursuits, 
had perHaPs never pushed his 
religious inquiries beyond the As. 
sembly’s Catechism, ald the priest 
and all the nurse had taught. 
Such an orthodox protestant, 
however he might have adopted the 
prayer—‘* Thrice holy, &c. +++s 
¢ and even celebrate the virgin who 
‘in perfect purity brought forth 
‘ God’ —would yet be scandalized 
by the expectation of @ priest's 
incensing bis corpse, and com. 
mending his soul to the interces. 


Was 
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sory office of the virgin and the 
martyrs.’’ 

To what “ Form” of prayer 
N.L. T. alludes, I know not: 
but he ought to be informed that 
Mr. Howard belonged to a body 
of people, the Protestant Dts- 
senters, by whom no Form is used, 
and by whom no such expressions 
are adopted. With regard to his 
relicious sentiments in general, 
with which I had the best oppor. 
tunity for being acquainted, | will 
take upon me to say, with con- 
fidence, that tho’ he had no such 
contempt for the ** Asscmbly’s 
Catechisin”’ as your correspondent 
discovers, he had no such | ivoted 
partiality, for it, as ihe above mode 
of eNpression insinuates; much 
less did he make that formula the 
standard of his faith. So far from 
being implicitly guided in his be. 
lief by what was ‘“ taught by 
either the nurse or the priest,” 
Mr. Howard called no man master 
in religion, but read and judged 
freely for himself, and shewed 
himself favourable to freedom of 
Inquiry in others; nor did he ana. 
thematize those that differed from 
him In opinion. 

It is true, he imbibed the system 
which is commonly called ** mo. 
derate Calvinism,” as taught by 
Watts and Doddridge: but he 
never discovered a bigoted, or OVCT. 
zealous attachment to the pecu. 
hiarities of that system. He was 
not fond of hearing controversial 
sermons of any kind, but preferred 
such as were devotional and prac- 
tical. Such were those of the 
pious Mr. Townsend, of Stoke 
Newington, on whose ministry he 
attended in the early part of life, 
and with whom he maintained a 
lasting friendship and correspond. 
ence. When in London, he prin- 


cipally frequented the ministry of 
the late cxeellent Dr. Stennett, 
who preached a sermon on OCCa- 
sion of his death. In the place 
where he resided in the country, 
he was rather obnoxious to some 
party zealots on account of his 
moderation and candour. 

I must inform your correspond. 
ent, as a decisive proof of Mr. 
Howard’s liberality, that one of 
his most intimate triends from his 
youth, and one of his chict core 
respon ients to the last, was the 
late Dr. Richard Price. If any 
further proof be needed, that the 
insihuation of N. L. T. is un. 
fourded, I must acquaint him that 
Mr. Howard placed his son, on 
the Doctor’s recommendation, 
under the tuition of the late Mr. 
George Walker, of Nottingham, 
though after a time, he saw occae 
sion to remove him. 

From these circumstances your 
readers will conclude, that your 
correspondent. was very impere 
fectly acquainted with Mr. H 
ward's relistous character, which 
indeed he himself seems to inti- 
mate by introducing his account 
with “ prriraps.” Whatshould 
have induced him to throw out 
sO severe a sarcasm upon a man 
of whose benevolence he expresses 
so high an idea, I will not hazard 
a conjecture, as “‘ perhaps” I may 
be mistaken. Happy shall I be 
if what I have written should con. 
vince him of his mistake, or pre- 
vent the propagation of it in the 
minds of your readers. 

Relying on your professed and 
approved impartiality for the in- 
sertion of this communication, 

I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
S. PALMER. 





Quakers’ Yearly Epistle. 


Quakers’ Yearly Epistle. 
SIR, 

The last Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends hav! been 
inserted in the Repository for July 
remarks 


fast, p. 365, and some 
thereon at p. 490, it appears to 
me an act of justice to that As. 


sembly, briefly to state the usual 
manner in which its annual Epis- 
tles have hitherto been examined 
previous to publication, and the 
mode pursued with respect to the 
la Sle 

The readers of 
will thus 
themselves, how far the Meeting 
at large are implicated in 
berate apprerts of such parts of 


the Repository 


be enabled to judge fon 


a delie 


that spistle as may be unscriptural 
and erroncous. 

On the presentation of the draft 
of an annual Epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting by the Commiitee ap. 
pointed to prepare it, the usual, 
and till this instance the invaniabl 
practice within my memory, and 
certainly for a number of years 
past has been, in the first place 
to read the whole through at once 4 
and afterwards to read the Epist! 
again paragraph by paragraph ; 
inaking a suitable pause between 
each, for the express purpose of 
examining and discussing such 
passages, or expressions, as may 
be deemed objectionable by any 
one present. In this manner 
alterations were frequently sug- 
gested, and sOmetimes, in conse. 
quence thereof, important amend. 
ments adopted. 

These wise precautions against 
the inadvertent admission of error 
into so important a Document 
being disregarded, the last Yearly 
Epistle was only read once, in the 


21 


Meeting at large, and that all to. 
gether, and not paragragh by 
paragraph. 
One cause for this departure 
from the accustomed practice 
might be, that the Meeting had 
sat long. Nevertheless, it was 
strongly opposed, as a dangerous 
precedent, and several specific ob. 


jections to certain passages in it, 


were urged. But none of them 
obtained sufficient attenuon to in. 
duce the Clerk, or any other 
Friend near the Table, ¢o read a 
single sentence of it asecond time. 
Nor were they otherwise shewn to 
be groundless. 

It was, however, clearly staied 
anu understood, that any incor- 
rect quotations of Scripture which 
might be found in it, should be 
recufied by the Committee ap- 
pointed to correct the Press, as 
expressly lying within their pro. 
per province, Consequently the 
Mecting, in its collective capa- 
city, is not responsible for any 
errors of that kind which may re- 
matn uncorrected. 

Since writing the above, it oce 
curred to me that it was probable 
Thos. Clarkson, in his Portraiture 
of Quakerism, had said something 
on this subject. Qn referring to 
that work, vol, I, p. 244, 1 find 
his account of the practice of the 
Yearly Meeting on such occasions 
to be as follows. 

‘“ When the letter” (viz. * the 
General Epistle’) ‘‘ is ready, it is 
*¢ brought into the pubhe Meet- 
‘¢ ing, and the whole of it, with- 
‘¢ out interruption, is first read 
6é audibly, it is then read over 
‘¢ again, and canvassed sentence 
‘© by sentence. very sentence, 
‘6 nay every word, 1 liable to 
‘6 alteration; for any one may 
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22 Quakers’ Yearly Epistle. 
But adds Clarkson, ** As most 
“© subjects afford cause for a dif~ 


¢¢ make his remarks, and noting 
$* can stand but thre sense of the 
os Meeting.”’ 

This statement, for which no 
doubt Thomas Clarkson, when he 
wrote and pul lished it, had proper 
authority, without one syllable to 
intimate any occasional d pariure 
from the practice it desc bes, 
renders it the more necessary pubs 
licly to notice, how widely it was 
departed from in the instance [ 
have mentioned. For otherwise, 
some years wence, th 


] 


sage may be quoted as pri sUMp- 


5 very pas- 
‘ 


tive evidence, of a veneral, nav 
an almost unanimous concurrence 


of an Assembly, consisting of not 


; 
less than a thousand persons, in 
erroneous doctrin fter the most 
minute and carelul examination 


of the paper ¢ 


fence by sCMLEs ce.’ 


Kven where : free di Cussion 
has taken p! » On any question, 
* before the rly Meet y at 
large,” Thomas Cla : tells us, 
P- f4 ), ©© 2 y decided. not by 


the influence ¢« 


fae u c igi { . 2 t 


| | wers, but by 
rous characte r, / 
On th i si all nly obs¢ rve, that 
a. dificrent mode seems to have 
prevailed in the primitive Chris. 
tian Church. The Apostle Peter 
doubtless possessed such a cha- 
racter in an eminent degree; and 
yet we find that Paul, who was 
a persecutor long after Peter was 
a disciple, ** withstood him’ at 
Antioch, ** to the face, be. 
cause he was to be blamed.” 
That is, ** he walked not up. 


; 


rightly, according to the truth of 


the Gospel,” by attempting to lay 
burthens upon the Gentile con. 
verts, which theircommon Master 
had no where enjoined. § 
Gal. ii, 11—14, 


66 Jervencs of upinion, so the 
‘ Quakers at this Mecting are 
‘© found taking their ditterent 
‘¢ sides of the argument as they 
it right. ‘Those, how. 
who are In opposition to 


/ , y* 
©© belie: 


‘© any measure, if they perceive, 
‘S by the turn the debate. takes, 
‘ either that they are going 
‘© against the general will, or that 
*‘ they are opposing the sentle 
ments of members of high 
‘© moral reputation in the Soe 
“© ciety, give way. And so far 
‘6 do the Quakers carry their 
** condescension on these OCcCae 
‘¢ sions, that if a few ancient and 
*¢ respectable individuals seem to 
be dissatisfied with any mea- 
‘€ sure that may have been ptoe 


** posed, though otherwise re. 
** speciably supported, the mea. 
** sure is frequently postponed, 
7: 


out of tenderness to the feelings 
‘© dof such members, and from a 
** desire of gaining them in time 
by forbearance, But in what- 
** ever way the question before 
** them is settled, no division is 
ever called for. No counting 
** of numbers is allowed. No 
protest as suffered to be ene 
°¢ tered,” 

On these principles, however 
commendable within certain li. 
mits condescension one towards 
another may be, itis obvious, that 
what may sometimes pass as “ the 
sense of the Meeting,” may differ 
widely from the sense of the ma- 
jority of its members. And al. 
though I am not warranted in 
deciding what alterations would 
have been made in the last Yearly 
Epistle, had it undergene the 
usual examination, I am strongly 





ad) incy itd oy the im Ue Mi 


wi uld have t 
} 


material Ode 


eersuaded it 
m the most 
6 to which, within my 


re. PRL? U respect role NCI. 


— 


of the Soctelyu now const 


cis 
: 
if a justly liable. 
: ,% ’ 7 
\( II Bhs 
. : . 7 
Pri weeples Oo} fre Levedler a ¥y. 
' ’ 1} P 
Phe Level ,5 & « 
i la t | mj d ay i\ 
i i j lis iti? "h ¢ | thie [ = I} t, 
— wa 6 id lhe 
DUrest Nan and Mm Oita 
. > , 
encd religion. But they wer 


ages before the bulk of their coun- 
trymen in moral and intellectual 
advancement, and were th 
vilified by the multitude, feared 
by the weak and hated by the 
wicked. ‘Their name has been 
revived even in modern umes, as 
a bug-bear to trighten from 
attacking hoary prejudice and in. 
veterate corruption, When will 
the still, small voice of truth be 
heard in churches and states? 

In order to do our part towards 
rendering historic justice to a Ca- 
Jumniated portion of our forefa- 
thers, we shall extract into this 


reiore 


menu 


and the toll wing pumber, om 
the Harletan Miscellany, 8vo. ed, 
1810, vol. VIT. pp. 360—46, 

paper, inwhich the real princip! 

of a Leveller are stated with great 
simplicity, argned with mu able 
lity, and expressed in pure le 
guage. AS the work from whicl 
we copy the pamphlet is volumi- 


nous and expensive, the article 
will be a nov Ity to some of oul 
readers.-— I. DITOR. 
(THLE LEVELLERS: 

Or the Lxinciples and Maxims con 
cernine Government and Relie 
gion, which are asserted by those 
that are commonly called Lr- 
VELLERS. 
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1, na r} ~ Prints d for THom AS 
Brewster, at the Three Bi- 


bie at tl west end of St, 
Paul's, 1059. Quarto, cone 
tami iY paves. 


ion the seet of the Christians 


‘ arose, the tyrants wrapped 
them tn | s’ skins to provoke 
the wild beasts to rend them in 
pieces: and, when Christ the 
Lord descended to earth, the 
priesis a id pharisees, finding his 
doctrine and holiness a ralust their 
Interest, cast upon tim all the 
dirt blasphemy, drunkenness 
and confederacy with the worst of 


sinn rss and, to mnke sure of his 
wey rendered him an enemy 
to government, and told Pilate 
that he was no fmnend to Ceoesar if 
he let him go. It hath been the 
common practice of ali tyrants, to 
cover the face of honesty with 
the mask of scandal and reproach, 
lest the people should be ena= 
moured with its beauty. It isa 
master-piece in their polities, to 
persuade tie people that their best 
frichuds are their worst enemies, 
and that whosoever asserts their 
rights and liberties, is factious and 
seditious, and a disturber of their 
peace Did not the Gracehi, in 
ome, by such policy, perish by 
the people’s hands, whose liber- 
ties they sought to vindicate? And 
do not some Englishmen now suf. 
fe deeply upon the same account, 
from the people’s hands for whose 
sakes they have prodigally hae 
varded their estates and lives? 
Are not some lovers of their coun. 
ry defamed and esteemed prodi- 
gious monsters, being branded 
with the name of Levellers, whilst 
those that reproach and hate 
them neither know their princi- 
ples. or opinions concerning go. 
vernment, nor the good they in. 
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or distinction’s sake, though lure 


tend to their very enemies? 
Those that have design d to }) 
up n the peo} le’s estates ald ile 
berties, bas put the trighti 
zard of levelling upon those n 
laces, and most people are acha 
at them, like children at Raw- 
head aud Bloody-bon Sy and ( 
not ask who they are, or peep 
under their vizard, to see their 
true faces, pri: ciples aad designs. 
Doubtless, it the people durst but 
look behind them upon the bug- 
bear trom which they fly, they 
would be ashamed of their own 
childish fear of the Leveller’s de* 
lens, to make all men’s estates to 
be equal, and to divide the land 
by telling noses. They would 
easily discern (if they durst consi- 
der it) that no number of men, 
out of Bedlam, could resolve upon 
a thing so impossible, that every 


hour would alter by the birth of 


some child, if it were possible 
once to make out equal shares; 
nor upon a thing so brutish and 
destructive to all ingenuity and 
industry, as to put the idle, use. 
less drone into as good conditionas 
the Jaborious, usetul bee. Neither 
could the people think that any 
number of men fit to be feared, 
rather than scorned and_ pitied, 
could gain by levelling estates, for 
they can never have power and 
interest enough to disquiet the 
nation, uhless their estates be 
much greater than they can be 
possible upon an equal division; 
and surely it is a bug-bear fit for 
none but children, to fear any 
men’s designs, to reduce their own 
estates to little better than n qthing ; 
for so it would be, if all the land 
were distributed like a three. 
penny dole, 

But to satisfy such as desire to 
xnow what they are who are now, 


merly by their cnemies scanda- 
lously cailed Levellers; and what 
velr designs are; I shall tell you 
thei fundamental doctrines Ox 
ImaXims concerning our govern- 
ut, and from thence you may 
make © true judgment of all their 
plots, ind either fear them or fa- 
vour them acco dingly. 

First, the y assert as fundamen. 
tal, that the government of kng- 
land ought to be by laws, and not 
by men. They say, the laws 
ought to be the protectors and the 
preservers, under God, ef all our 
persons and estates, and that every 
man may challenge that protec 
tion as his right, without a ticket 
from a major-general, and live 
under that protection and safely 
without fear of a red coat or a 
pursuivant from Whitehall. ‘They 
say, that Englishmen ought to 
fear nothing put God, and the 
breach of the laws, not to depend 
upon the will of a court and their 
council for the security of them=- 
selves and their estates. They 
say, the laws ought to judge of 
all offences and offenders, and all 
penalties and punishments to be 
inflicted upon criminals; and that 
the pleasure of his highness or 
his council, ought not to make 
whom they please offenders, and 
punish and imprison whom they 
please, and during their plea- 
sure. 

They say also, that the laws 
ought to decide all controversies, 
and repair every man’s injuries, 
and that the rod of the people’s 
supreme judicature ought to be 
over the magistrates, to prevent 
their corruption, or turning aside 
from the laws; but that the ma- 
gistrates for executing the laws 
should not hold their offices at 
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the pleasure of a king, or protec 
tor; lest the fear of di 
him perverts justice, In 
opinions, it is highly criminal that 


pleasing 


their 


a king, or protector, or court, 
should presume to interpose by 
letters, threats, or promises, to ob- 
struct the due course of the laws, 
or countenanc: id abet, or dis. 


+ 


browsbeat any 
I i fine 
inca- 


countenance and 
man’s cause whatsoever. 
they Sily, the laws that ai 
pable of partiality, interest, or 
( ught su lo govern, as ho 
be subject the 
or corrupt afiec- 


passion, 
man should 
crooked will, 
tions of any man. 

I]. The Leveller’s se 
or principle about government is, 
that all the levies of monies, 
war, and peace, ought to be 
by the pe ople’s depute 3 In pa 
ment, to be chosen by them suce- 
cessively at certain periods of 
time, and that table 
orders, or ordinances, or court 
proclamations, to bind the peo 
ple’s persons or estates. It is the 
first principle of a peopl s liberty 
that they shail not be bound but 
by their own consent: this 
our ancestors left to England 
its undoubted right; that no laws 
to bind persons ¢ 
could be imposed upon us against 


to 


cond maxim 


In VS 
aan * , 
tnade 
rliae 


no council 


and 
as 
tates 


our . & 


our wills, and they challenged it as 
their native right, not to be con. 
trouled in making such laws as 
concerned their common right and 
interests, as may appear by the 
parliament’s records in the time 
of Edward the Second, and Ri- 


chard the Second. The Levellers 
say, that those whose interests are 
in all things one with the whele 
people’ s, are the only proper un- 
interested judges of what laws are 
most fit to preserve and provide 
for that common interest. Such 
VOL. VI, 


are the people in parliament right- 
and methodized, 
be depended upon 


eonsututed 
may 


ly 
and they 


to provic dk ; remedies for the peo. 
ple’s grievances, because they 
themse!ves are sharers in e\ ery 


common grievance, and they will 
be natur: lly led to study the com- 
mon good, because they ‘shall share 
in its But, ita monarch’s pleas 
sure should controul the people's 
deputies in then parliaments, the 
laws must be fitted for the interest 
of the monarch and his family, 

» keep him ina condition to over 
top the people, not for the com. 
mon and equal good of the whole 
nation; and then the monarch’s 
fears on the one hand, lest the 
people should be able tuo diminish 
his greatness, 0 that he should 
hold his orcatness at their mercy ; 
and the pe ople’ s fears onthe other 


hand, lest the monarch should be 
able to make them slaves, and 
they come to hold their estates 
and lives at his mercy: ‘These, 


1 say, would set two opposite ins 
terests always at contention, in the 
composing of laws; and the wis 
dom and industry of the people's 
deputics, that should be spent in 
contriving the advancement of the 
people’s common good in the laws, 
would be taken up endeavouring 
to defend and preserve the people's 
interests against the monarch’s : 
therefore, say the Levellers, it is 
equal, necessary, and of natural 
right, that the people by their de. 
puties should chuse their own laws, 
Yet they cCOoncelvVve it would be of 
much greater good to our country, 
if our parliaments were moulded 
mto a better form, and some de. 
puties were chosen by the people, 
only to give their consent or dis- 
sent unto laws proposed; and 
other deputies were chosen for 
ie 
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senators, that should consult and 
debate of the necessity and con. 
veniency of all laws, levies of 
monies, war and peace, and then 
propose all to the great assembly 
of the people's deputies to resolve ; 
that so the proposing and resolving 
power, not being in the same as- 
sembly, all faction and private 
interests may be avoided which 
may porsibly arise in a single 
council, vested with the sole sove- 
reign law-making power. ‘This 
second doctrine of the Levellers 
had been fit for all England to 
have asserted some years since, 
and then so many fatherless and 
widows had not now been weeping 
for their lost husbands and fathers 
in Jamaica and other foreign 
countries ; nor had so many fami. 
lies been ruined, nor England im. 
poverished by the loss of trade, 
occasioned by the Spanish war, 
begun and prosecuted upon pri- 
vate interests or fancies, without 
advice or consent of the people 
in parliament. 

III. The Levellers assert it, as 
another principle, that every man, 
of what quality or condition, 
place or office whatsoever, ought 
to be equally subject to the laws, 
Every man, say they, high and 
low, rich and poor, must be ace 
countable to the laws, and either 
obey them, or suffer the penal. 
ties ordained for the transgressors. 
There ought to be no more re- 
spect of persons, in the execution 
ot the laws, than is with God him- 
self, if the law be transgressed. 
No regard should be had who is 
the offender, but of what kind, 
nature and degree is the offence. 
It is destructive to the end of a 
government by law, that any ma. 
gistrate, or other, should be ex. 
empt from the obedience or justice 


of the laws. It dissolves the go. 
vernment, ipso facto, and exposeth 
all the people to rapine and ope 
pression, without security of their 
persons and estates, for which the 
laws are intended ; therefere, say 
they, great thieves and little must 
alike to the gallows, and the 
meanest man as readily and easily 
obtain justice and relief of any in- 
jury and oppression against the 
greatest, as he shall do against the 
lowest of the people; and: there. 
fore, say they, it ought not to be 
in the power of any single person 
to defend himself from the impar. 
tial stroke of the laws, or to pere 
vert justice by force; and that 
brings in their fourth principle, 
viZ.— 

IV. That the people ought to 
be formed into such a constant 
military posture, by and under 
the commands of their parliament, 
that, by their own strength, they 
may be able to compel every man 
to be subject to the laws, and to 
defend their country from fo- 
reigners, and enforce right and 
justice from them, upon all emer- 
gent occasions. No government 
can stand without force of arms, 
to subdue such as shall rebel 
against the laws, and to defend 
their territories from the rapine 
and violence of strangers; and 
the people must either hire mer. 
cenary soldiers, to be the guar. 
dians of their laws and _ their 
country, or take the care upon 
themselves, by disposing theme 
selves into a posture of arms, that 
may make them ready and able 
to be their own guard, Now, say 
the Levellers, it is neither prudent 
nor safe that the people’s arms 
should be put into mercenary, 
soldiers’ hands. What reason can 
induce any people to believe that 
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their laws, estates, liberties and 
lives shall be more secure in the 
hands of mercenaries, than in 
their own? Who can think his 
estate, his liberty or his life in 
safety, when he knows they are 
all at the mercy and will of hire. 
lings, that are led by no other 
motive than that of profit or pay 
to serve them; and may be led 
by any proposal or temptation, of 
greater profit or pay, to desert 
them? 

All ages have afforded sad ex. 
periments of trusting their strength 
in the hands of mercenary armies ; 
most nations who have kept them, 
at least in their own bowels, having 
been devoured hy them. Did not 
the Egyptian king, by trusting the 
arms in hirelings’ hands, lose both 
his crown and life, and brought 
the people to be slaves to the 
Mamalukes for near two hundred 
years? Was not the famous com. 
monwealth of Rome ruined and 
enslaved by their negligent per- 
mission of Julius Cesar (upon his 
advantage of long continuing 
general) to form a mercenary 
army? Did not the inhabitants 
of Rhegium perish by the hands 
of the Roman legion left to be 
their mercenary defenders? And 
were not our neighbours of Am. 
sterdam lately very near the loss 
of their estates and liberties by 
their own mercenary army? And 
say the Levellers, the people have 
less reason to trust to mercenaries, 
to defend their country from fo. 
reigners, than they have to pre- 
serve their estates and liberties 
from domestic oppression, How 
can their valour or fidelity be 
depended upon, when a small sti- 
pend only obliges them to either ? 
and, if they be conquered one 
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day, they are ready to serve the 
conqueror next day, it being their 
professed principle to serve where 
they can have best and most cere 
tain pay. But, say the Levellers, 
when the people, who are owners 
of a country, are disposed into a 
military form, they fight pro aris 
et focis ; they are sensible that they 
have more at stake than a daily 
stipend, and are in no hopes to 
better their conditions, by division 
amongst themselves, or by betray- 
ing their country to foreigners. 
Thus, say they, is it prudent and 
safe for the people to be masters 
of their own arms; and to be 
commanded, in the use of them, 
by a part of themselves, (that is, 
their parliaments) whose interest 
is the same with theirs, 

These four foregoing maxims 
containing the sum of all the 
Levellers’ doctrine about our goe 
vernment in externals; (whose 
principles, without naming one of 
them, have been rendered so pro. 
digious, and of such dangerous 
consequence ;) but let the reader 
judge, whether the liberty, happi- 
ness and security of every Eng- 
lishman be not sought in the en. 
deavours to establish those founda- 
tions of equal justice and safety 5 
neither can they be charged herein 
with novelty or incoastancy, the 
same fundamentals of government 
having been claimed by our an. 
cestors, as their right, for many 
hundred years. 

And the late long parliament 
proposing the same to the people, 
as the things to be defended by 
the late war; alleging, that the 
king had set up courtiers tO £0« 
vern, instead of laws, by im- 
prisoning at pleasure, and during 
pleasure; and that he bad ab 
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, 
i 
tem pted to Make prociamalions, 
nl le unciletuble orders, tO be as 
binding us the laws that the peopl 
— 


made by thei Pariiaiielts 5 alla 
that the bing had exen | hime 
seli, and others, from subjection 
to th iW and pretended right 
to the milia,g tO COlMiu vd the 
people's arms, without then con- 
sent. und, im corhaence of tie 
parliame nt’s reai intenwuons and 
fidelity in what tney proposed, 
the people spared neither treasure 
nor blood to preserve themselves, 
and their declared native rights. 
And therefore those called Level. 
Iers do now challenge their prin- 
ciples of justice and treedom, as 
the price ol their blood; and, 
however many of the parliament’s 
friends and adherents have since 
deserted their first pretences, yet, 
the Levellers say, they can give 
ho account to the righteous God 
of the blo d they have shed in the 
quarrel, nor to their own con- 
scicnces, of their duty to them. 
selves, their families and country, 
to preserve their laws, rights and 
liberties s at th . should not pere 
sist in their demands and endea. 
vours, to establish the government 
in what form soeve : 
foundation of the principles herein 
declared ; and therein they would 
acquiesce, humbly oy is the 


Father of a lt Wis so to direct 
their law. NAACTs 1d m istrates, 
that all God’s pecopic ial t @) JOY 
their spiritual Christian lil rlies, 
in worshiy ‘ Grod according to 
their consciences; and they heart- 
ily wish, t ich a liberty may 
be 5 ttl l. iS an ther tNndee 
mental, or corner-stone in the 


[Ts be eontluded it our next. | 


Edition of Dr. Priestley’s 
Works. 
Plymouth, 12th Nov. 1810, 


Permit me to inquire why the 
admirers of the late truly valuable 
Doctor Pricstiey, are not flavoured 
with an niforn edition of his 
Works: while Calvinists, Armi- 
nians and others are clutted with 
those of their most renowned 
authors? 

I should rejoice to see publish. 
ed, a good 8vo edition of the 
Doctor’s writings, on Metaphysics, 
Civil and Religious Liberty, Ec. 
clesiastical History, Evidences of 
the Christian Revelation, Tracts 
in Defence of Unitarianism, and 
Miscellaneous Theology and Lie 
terature. As what he has given 
to the world on these subjects is 
voluminous, perhaps it would 
answer better to print them by 
subscription; and agreeably to 
the plan lately pursued by Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Parsons, in 
their collections of Owen, Ede 
wards, &c. viz. by publishing one 
volume ata time, and so on in 
succession till the whole be come 
plete. be Se Be 
ouateetennee 
Unitarian Queries. 

Pool, 19th October, 1810, 
SIR, 

I have always understood the 
positive assertion of Unitarians to 
have been, that Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations may safely 
and conscientiously join in their 
devotional exercises, though they 
themselves cannot conform | to'l'ri- 
nitarian modes of worship, This 

appears to be justly founded: for 
ce certainly the worship of one God 
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Query 1. If 1 » the case, 
how is 10 ba rit the 
following are given in the, Alonthty 
Repository: “ Observations and 
Reflections on select Passages of 
Scripture, &c.; principally adapt. 
ed to U nitarnians,’’— A Selec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns for 
Unitarian “Vorship, &c.”’ 

Query 2. Is there any necessity 
for these appendages, as the re- 


_%e 


epectable authors are so. well 
known to Unitarians in general, 
and cannot therefore be suspected 
of introducing any sentiments con. 
trary to those received in Common 
by them ? 

Query 3. Do not these distinc. 
tions evince more of a party spirit 
than that body of Christians gene- 
rally wish to manifest; and has it 
not too much an appearance of 
heresiarchial separation ? 

An Answer to these 
will much oblige, 


Queries 


A CONFIRMED UNITARIAN. 


On the Death of Friends. 
SIR, 

If you think the following 
Praver or Devout Meditation, 
for the use of a Fan ly, on the 
death of friends, will be accepte 
able or useful to the 1 rs of 


your valuable Miscellany, it 1s 
at your service. 
Iam, «ce. Ve] 
Almighty and most merciiul 


Father, to whom all our bh 
and fears, our desires and wants, 
our sorrows and joys are ki 


ere we can express them 


the Deata of j / 7 i? ls. 99 


Phee in prayer—with all humi- 


ity, suon ion and entire co ifi- 
ence do we desire always to 
thy supreme domie 

n ( ( ures Thou hast 
made, thy wisdom ln every cvent 
at ‘Tho Pert iitest to happen, 

t by, compassion to our 
lnlirmithes, rthy ¢ nstant o d- 
ness 10 bestowing so mucl: happt- 
hess On us a py ent, and | aving 
in store so m ich mo fo. us here. 


after. In every situation of life 
we earnestly pray, that all our 
passions and atlections, all our 
wishes and desires may be under 
the controul of reason and reli. 
gion: that in every prayer offered 
up unto Thee, we may be disposed 
to pay the utmost deference to 
thy supreme wisdom, which alone 
knoweth what is best for us, and 
feel a cheartul submission to the 
orders of thy Providence, the 
firmest faith in the great doctrines 
of our Lloly Religion, and an um 
shaken resolution to be ar all the 
evils of life with fortitude, and to 
receive the bless) 
dulgent Providence with gratitude. 
Thanks to thy paternal goodness 
which, indulgent to our ignorance 
and infirmities, to the strength of 
our passions and the weakness of 
our reason, to the feclings of the 
human heart and the imperfection 
of our faith, doth permit us to 
unbosom all cur griefs, to express 
our humble wishes, to make 
known our numerous wants, and 
to implore thy divine assistance 
in circumstances where nothing 
can afford us relief or comfort, 
but the hopes of thy favour and 
the most steady faith in thy pa. 
ternal wisdom, power and good- 
ness: thanks to thy goodness who 
hast appointed us a High Priest 
who has @ (fellow-feeling in ous 


ings of thine ine 
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infirmities, who being himself once 
like ourselves a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with crief, was 
formed to sympathize with our 
sorrows, to vive consolation 0 the 
broken-hearted; and has com. 
manded us not only to love, re- 
verence and obey, but freely to 
offer up our prayers and our 
thanksgivings to the throne of thy 
grace. —May that spirit which ani. 
mated all his devotions, and guided 
every action of his life, which re. 
gulated all his passions and affec. 
tions, inspire us with the same 
just sentiments and enlarged views, 
producing in us the same steady 
confidence in thine unerring Wise 
dom, the same humble submission 
to thy will, the same chearful 
hopes in thy parental kindness, 
and the same grateful sense of 
thine unmerited favours ! 

If we say we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us: our ignorance of what 
1s best for us, our deviations from 
the paths of rectitude and holiness, 
the imperfection of our desires, 
the strength of our passions, the 
irresolution of our conduct and 
our manifold transgressions are 
known to Thee: may we ever be 
sensible of them, may we be ever 
desirous to have them remeved, 
may we earnestly endeavour to 
correct whatever is amiss in them, 
earnestly implore and seek thy for- 
giveness, and be solicitous to act 
the part of affectionate, grateful 
children to Thee our kind parent, 
benefactor and constant friend.— 
What we know not. but are capae 
ble of learning, do Thou teach us; 
what we have neglec ted to do, do 
Thou enable us to perform; and 
whatever is yet wanting to our 
happiness at present, or necessary 
to our receiving still greater hap. 


piness hereafter, do thou kindly 
grant. pope 

Every blessing we enjoy in life 
we gratefully acknowledge is de« 
rived from Thee, and what Thou 
hast graciously bestowed thou hast 
the most undoubted right to take 
away. Our lives and the lives of 
those dearest to us, are thy gift, 
and at thy disposal; and what- 
ever Thou doest we firmly believe 
to be not only wisest, but kindest 
and best. Ignorant of futurity 
ourselves, we are incapable of 
judging of the rectitude and good. 
ness of thy proceedings, and our 
only resource and consolation 
under the calamities of the pre- 
sent life, is the firm persuasion 
that all things shail work together 
for good to them that love Thee. 
We thank Thee, oh God! that by 
the gift of thy Son, by the Revela- 
tion of thy will, by the discovery 
of a future state and world, Thou 
hast given us such demonstrative 
proofs of thy paternal soodness, 
that we cannot entertain a doubt 
but Thou wilt freely give us what. 
ever we are fit to receive, capable 
of improving, or framed to enjoy. 
To Thee, therefore, to whom all 
futurity is open, with whom hu. 
man life appears but as a shadow 
that passeth away, and whose 
power is capable of making thy 
creatures happy in every stage of 
existence, and who art continually 
intent upon our perfection and 
happiness, we resign ourselves and 
those that are dearest to us, per. 
suaded that none who are innocent 
and virtuous can be unhappy in 
any part of thy dominions, pro- 
tected by thy power, and blessed 
with thy presence. Oh! make it 


our chief concern to behave with 
propriety in every station of life, 
to do the duty Thou hast taught 















































Unitarians 


us, to 
thy notice, deserving of thy appro- 
‘bation, the objects of thy com- 


placency, and the fit subjects of 


thine everlasting kingdom. ‘Teach 
us to place our happiness in obe- 
dience and submission to thy holy 
will, in the faithfui discharge 
the duties of life, in the governs 
ment of our tempers, passions and 
in the firm persuasion 
of thine over-ruling. Providence, 
in the imitation ef Jesus Christ 
our great leader, and in a firm, 
unshaken faith in the promises of 
the Gospel. Preserve us from all 
superstitious, groundless fears ; 
from all e nthusiastic, foolish 
hopes ; and from fruitless wishes: 
and by bestowing upon us the 
wisdom that from above, fill 
us with that peace which passeth 
all understanding. ‘The mercies 
with which Thou still surroundest 
us are far beyond our deserts, 

and above our ‘praises; and those 
which Thou hast in store for them, 
who by patient continuance in 


aiiecti DS, 


1S 


well-doing, seek for glory, honour 


and immortality, are far beyond 
our most sanguine hopes, or most 
enlarged conceptions: enable us 
to stretch our views to the im- 
measurable extent of thy domi- 
hions, to those innumerable worlds 
provided for the residence of thy 
creatures. Enable us, in imagina. 
tion, to contemplate the endless 
duration of thy being, and the 
countless order of beings rising 
above ‘one another in knowledge, 
perfection and happiness, that we 
may not entertain a doubt of the 
kind provision which Thou hast 
made for the improvement and 
happiness of all, and may justly 
consider death, not as an extince 


in Transylvania. 


render ourselves worthy of 


of 
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tion of being and happiness, but as 
an improvement and enlargement 
of both. And may it be our chief 
concern, not where or how we 
shall live, not in what world Thou 
shall confer thy favours, but con. 
sider all places as alike to Thee, 
and only productive of happiness 
in proportion as we are obedient 
to thy Jaw and resigned to thy 
will. ‘This night and throughout 
all the future period of our 
existence, we commend ourselves 
to thy protection and blessing. 
Be it thy care to dispose of us as 
thou svest fit. Be it ours to love, 
serve and obey ‘Thee as long as 
we have any being. To thy ser. 
vice we wish to devote ourselves ; 
to the honeur of our Holy Reli- 
gion we would wish always to act; 
and to thy name we would ascribe 
all honour, glory and praise for 
ever and ever.—Amen. 


N. C. 





Onitarians in Transylvania, 
Jan. 1, 1$11, 

An Unitarian minister, who has 
bent his attention to the history 
of the Socinians on the continent, 
would be glad to receive informa. 
tion concerning a pamphict pub- 
lished about a dozen years ago, 
under the title of ** A statistical 
Account ofthe Unitarian Churches 
in Transylvania.” It was men. 
tioned, at the time of its appear- 
ance, in the Monthly Magazine. 
The inquirer would take it as a 
favour if any one possessing the 
pamphlet would either lend it to 
him, if written in Latin or French, 
or give an account of it in the 
Monthly Repository. The name 
of the writer is left with the 
Editor. 
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Early Christians called Jews. 

No opinion appears more gene- 
rally entertained, than that Chris- 
tianity isa religion distinct from, 
and ind pendent of Judaism. Ne- 
vertheless, no Opinion seems to me 
more ml ken, or productive of 
worse Consequences, As soon as 
our Lord began to preach, the lie 
berality of his sentiments expo. 
sed him to the charge of innova. 


tion: and he repels tis charge 
b eclaring, IN express terms, 
tna can not to destroy, but 
to fulhi the law i the prophets ; 
meaning, that ne not to ine 
' aod to 
pur 
The } 
bt i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
} eath, | lon, eC. 
» ei! i » S110 
judgment to come, and these are 
hot « impli in the Jewish 
riptures; but Christ and his 
aposiles uniformly appeal to those 
criptures as containingthem. He 


i 
revealed no doctrine to the Jews, 


which for ages had not been pro- 
claimed by Moses and the pro- 
phets. The only difference was, 
that he enforced by new sanctions, 
and placed in clear light what 
those servants of God had taught 
only under the veil of figurative 
language and ritual observances. 
Jesus and his followers considered 
the religion of Moses as consisting, 
like a human being, of a body and 
asoul, ‘The literal interpretation 
and the external rites constituted 
the former; their moral sense and 
symbolical references the latter, 


The Saviour unfolded this moral 
sense, and fulfilled those symbo- 
lical references as the vital part of 
those doctrines which had been 
taught to the Jews. Thus he 
adopted the sou! of Judaism, while 
he left its rites and ordinances to 
perish like a decayed body, and to 
be buried out of sight. 

‘The attempt to separate Chris. 
tianity from Judaism was made 
by the Gnostics in the first and 
second centuries: and the attempt 
we may be assured, was as repuge 
nant to the feclings of the Jewish 
believers, as it was to the autho. 
rity of Christ and his apostles. 
Josephus, who spent the three 
last vears of his cducation mn a 
Christian school ; and whose works 
are a register oi facts, calculated 
and wtendcd to prove the truth of 
the GOS hit l, has uniformly endeas 
voured to set aside this distince 
tion, by calling the Christians 
Jews; and his religion the Jewtsh 
religion. LBelore | proceed to the 
facts which I purpose disclosing 
to your readers, I shall cite a few 
instances in proof of this assere 
tion. 

To the testimony which Jose. 
phus has borne to Christ as a 
teacher of truth, he subjoins this 
paragraph, ‘** A Jew resided at 
Rome, who having been accused 
of transgressing the laws of Moses, 
fled from his country, to avoid 
the punishment which threatened 
him. In every respect he was @ 
wicked man. During his resi 
dence at Rome, he professed to 
unfold the wisdom of the Mosaie 








£.ariy 5 
haWS, in Conjunction WwW! 
ot men. whoimevery vie ni- 
bled hu di. With these associated 
Lu Md, a woman of rank wv D 
came aconvert to the Jewish relt- 
g Be Es See J cW. Ant. BD. Xi we 
3. Now, ny reply to Creat 5{ Vol. 
Vv. ). 548, &e | i bave shewn by 


sthat willnot becall din ques- 
competent judge, that 
men whom Josephus 


iit Wit ked 


y 
tion by any 
t 
scribes as professing the wis- 


ere dk 


dom of the Mosaic Jaws, were pre. 
tended teachers of Christianity. 
Hence these two consequences 


follow, that Josephus, by the wis- 


dom of the Mosaic laws, meant 
only what we mean by Christ dns 
tty; and that Fulvia, who is here 
said to have been fob ‘~ 


these men to the Jewish religion, 
Was in reality a convert to the re- 
ligion of Jesus. From this it fare 
ther { that when Josephus 
in other places speaks of thi 
dom, or of the philosophy of the 
Mosaic laws, or of the Jewish re- 
ligion, he means the Jewish reli- 
gion, as it was refined and spiri- 
tualized by Christ; and lastly 
that, when he speaks of converts 
0 Judaism from among the 
tiles, his object in reality is to 
speak of converts to Christianity. 
These inferences pli ice the cha- 
facter of Josephus in a ne\ 

and when they are fully est 


follow S, 
VW IS- 


Gen- 


’ rol) 

\ l) ill, 
’ 
ry 


ed, he will no lon er | } le 
dered as the historian of the Jews, 
but the histor and apol ist Ol 


the Christians. 
Christianity, 
Claimed to the Genul Ss 
fail to meet with more 
reception from the women tba 


from the men. Tor this may be 
alleged the three following rea- 


sons :—First, the genius of Chris- 
Hanity tended immediately to raise 
VOL. IV. 


which had hit 


the iemale sex, here 
to been cruelly degraded, to their 
prope r rank the scal Of si ICe 
ty.—Secondly, the path of the 
women, When invited to come over 
to the cayren of Corist, was not 


“. L ° 
ie? rite pi CIP « 


Vv ith thi 
the mistaken zeal 
had imposed on the 


stop} r¢ al 1 up 
CUunMIcrsion, 
of its votaries 


} ’ 
Wilt i} 


men as a necessary condition to 
! | . tf . 

share mn the blessin S O} the FOS- 

pel.- Third!v, the fema!’. part of 

, 


as not deriving 
indulecnces 


‘ 1 

the Pagan world, 
the same unbounded 
from the Pagan religion, bad not 
the same interest in supporting it, 


had. For these 


as the men rea" 
sons they were less biassed fas 
vour of corruption and error, and 


ainst the truth 
influence of the 


less prejudiced 
and the purifying 
gospel. 

Josephus in his War, 
3. 1. 20. 2. informs us, that the 
people of Damascus had formed 
the diabolical design of murdering 
all the Jews in ‘that city, who 
amounted to ten thousand; and 
he adds, ** But they very carefully 
concealed this design from their 
wives, who, a few excepted, were 
brought under obedience to the 
Jewish ee ' The ; ap stle 
Paul, before this event took place, 
had for some years been preaching 
in that city, what fh 
days called the 


Jewish 


‘and others in 
Jewish wor- 


5 ty 4 ‘* conscaquence ol his 
lebours and the labours of his bre- 
thren was, that almost all the wo- 


? 
men (and no doubt a great multi- 


tude of the men) were brought to 
the obedience of the faith. The 
prevalence of Judaism at Damas- 
cus, imall the refinements given to 
it will account (and nothing else 
can account) for the horrid bar. 
barity which the people of that 
city committed on the Jews, 

” 
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Next to Jerusalem, Antioch was 
the place where the apostles la- 
houred most successfully in plant. 
ing the spiritual system of Juda 
ism. Accordingly Josephus (J. 
W. B. vi. 3. 8.) has given us this 
interesting, but bref account: — 
‘© The Jews at Antioch were con- 
tinual.y bringing overa great mul. 
titude of Greeks to their religion, 
whom jin a measure they made a 
partoft emselves.’? Their success 
of course kindled against the cons 
verts, and their teachers, the fury 
of the refractory not only among 
the Greeks, but also among the 
Jews, of which Josephus has re. 
corded the following instance :-— 
“ Then a certain man, named Ane 
tiochus, a ruler of the Jews, 
greatly esteemed for the virtues of 
bis father, having assembled the 

eople of Antioch in the theatre, 
accused his father and the other 
Jews of the determination of set. 
ting fire to the whole city in one 
night ; and he delivered up to 
them certain forcgn Jews as con- 
federates in this design.” 

The foraign Jews whom Antio- 
chus delivered up to the exaspe- 
rated populace, were no doubt 
the teachers of the gospel from 
Judea; and the pretence which 
be had for the cruel accusation, 
though not specified by Josephus, 
was probably the following. Jesus 
had foretold the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or in more general 
terms, that of Anticarist. The 
helievers had no doubt of the truth 
of our Lord’s prediction before 
they saw it accomplished. But 
it appears that some of them in- 
terpreted his language with an 
undue latitude, as implying the 
cestrugtion by fire not only of 
Jerusalem, but also of Rome and 
tae otber great cities of the em. 


pire. ‘¢ The Sibyl,”’ says Lac- 
tantius, Lib. vii. 15, ‘* expressly 
declares that Rome is to perish— 
Hydaspes also has recorded his 
wonderful dream in which is ree 
presented a youth predicting that 
the Roman empire and the Ro. 
man name would be erased from 
the world.” This opinion was 
held from the time in which our 
Lord predicted the fall of the 
Jewish state; and the actual ac. 
complishment of that event gave 
it fresh strength and prevalence 
The mistaken hopes of some 
among the believers led them to 
propagate it at Antioch: and it 
was probably the circumstance 
which gave birth to the villainous 
accusation of Antiochus, not only 
against his innocent countrymen, 
but even his own father, whose 
virtues had procured him conse. 
quence and esteem. This is a 
remarkable instance of the great 
enmity which the stubborn Jews 
cherished against such as em- 
braced the religion of Jesus, and 
strikingly illustrates the truth of 
his words, ‘* That he came to 
divide the father against the son, 
and the son against the father.” 
While this dreadful tragedy was 
acted at Antioch, the same cause 
a few years after occasioned it to 
be repeated at Rome. Nero, it 
is well known, set fire to the city, 
charged the Christians as the au- 
thors, and exposed them for their 
supposed guilt, to the most cruel 
tortures, ‘That monster could not 
have been ignorant that the de- 
struction of Rome by fire was a 
notion fondly cherished by many 
of the Christians; and that by 
some of them a prophecy, calcu- 
lating the conflagration of the ca- 
pital, was forged and circulated 
under the authority ef the Sibyh 
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The tyrant naturally availed him- 
sclf of these circumstances, 1s 
atlording a fair opportunity for 
indulging m security a malice, 


cruelty and revenge, equalled 
only by Antiochus. ‘The city h. 
set on fire in various quarters, 


and pointed to the Christians as 
the perpetrators horrid 
deed. ‘The accusation he knew 
would appear plausible, as their 
sentiments respecting the ap- 
proaching conflagration, were no- 
torious. And what is very res 
markable, we are assured on the 
authority of Dion Cassius, that 
on this occasion, Nero sung one 
of the oracles to which Lactantius 
alludes in the foregoing passage, 
thus holding out to the enraged 
populace, that burning the city 
was an act by which the Christians 
endeavoured to fulfil their own 
predictions. THEOQLOGUS. 


. | = 
Ol (nis 


Introduction of Christianity 
at Rome. 


Sir, Jan, 5, 1811. 

The Controversy, on which 
your ingenious and learned cor. 
respondents, THEOLOGUS and 
Crito, have indulged their vein 
ef humour and irony, led me to 
reflect, when was the Epistle to 
the Romans written? And what 
data are there to ascertain the 
date of forming the first Christian 
Church at Rome, and the number 
of the Christians in that city, at 
any time, within the period of the 
completion of the canon of the 
New Testament? These ques. 
tions were, naturally, I conceive, 
suggested by the singular assertion 
of THEOLOGUS, that within a year 
or two after the resurrection of 
Jesus converts to Christianity were 
so numerous at Rome, as to ex- 


36 


cite the notice of government, and 
to become the object of an im. 
perial persecution: and by his 
singular conjecture, that in the 
i:pistle of Paul to the Christian 
Church in the imperial city, there 
are allusions to the conduct of a 
wicked Jew, whose atrocities pro- 
voked the indignation of Sejanus, 
the prime minister of ‘Tiberius. 
Commentators, on examining their 
works, it is found, the 
Epistle to the Romans to the year 
58, a lapse of nearly thirty years 
from the time when the crimes, to 
which THEOLOGUS supposes the 
writer alluded, were committed, 
and from the death of Sejanus: 
a distance which, on the principle 
of the association of ideas, much 
lessens the probability of such a 
reference existing in the mind of 
the Apostle, or being discerned 
and felt by his readers; as the 
impressions made by such remote 
events must have then become 
very faint, if they were not obli- 
terated. 

But, though Expositors have, 
generally, agreed as to the date 
of the Epistle to the Romans, I 
have not met with satisfaction, in 
turning them over, as to the time 
when the first Christian Church 
was raised in Rome, and the num. 
bers of which it consisted: points 
of great importance to the truth 
and certainty of THEOLOGUS’ 
assertion. In this hesitation the 
learned Lord Hates’ ** Disquie 
sitions concerning the Antiquities 
of the Christian Church,”’ printed 
at Glasgow, in 1783, 12mo. was 
opened, and the eye fixed on the 
second chapter, ** Of the time 
at which the Christian Religion 
became publicly known at Rome.” 
This inquiry was directly to the 
point. 


assign 
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The p! ct IS, | ae yo little 
known ; and probab never 
len in the way of eve ote 
has or not, it may be 


has 


Wheth 
presumed, 
any discussions between y 
r spond nts, ‘THEOLOGUS 
Crito, of whom Lat present re 
iny leave, an ab. 
ssertation 1 ry be 


ur COT. 
and 


spectiully take 


Sstract of th di 


deemed novel, curious and inte. 
resting to many of your 1 3. 

Our diligent and accurate in- 
vestigatot C Man iQuily 
eXun t ro. which 
resis tne | ppo ition = of} many 
learned men, that Christian 
Religion was well k Rome 
immediately after the promulga. 
tion ot the Gospel. 

The supposition, Lord Hailes 
observes, rests chie iy on a Cire 
Cumstance which is taken for 
granted, viz, That the governors 


Of provinces mace } ‘Sto the 
emperor ¢ f the rema ible events 
that occurred in their respective 
jurisdictions; and that Pontins 
Pilate transmitted to the emperor 
Tiberius Q hariative ¢ { the mira. 
cl $s, the trial and the death of 
Jesus Christ. Hk a Ids, ** In. 
deed, there have not been wa! iting 
men weak and injudici pbs® enough 


that Pilate, being in 
a Caristian, 
y informing the 


2 pr sume, 
ALS Conscience 


his narrative em- 


pero! ot Mi IX su) aX “4 ‘tion ail : aSe 
cension of our Lord.” 

Qur author offers many solid 
reasons to discredit these acts of 
Pilate, and concludes, if they be 

> ol ae 
laid out of the question, there ree 


mains no ** evidence or likelihood 
that Christianity known at 
Rome during the reign of Tibe. 
rius; and the probability of this 


was 








* Tertullian. 


that independently of 
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observation will be more obvious, 

when we recollect that chronolo. 
gets judge the. conversion of St 
Paul to have happene din the very 
last vear of Tiberius.’ ‘This em. 
per 1 died in the 40th year of the 
Christian #ra. 

Our author pursues his disqui-= 
sition thro’ the reigns of Calioula 


and Claudius. In the last year 
of Calicula, Peter was sent to Core 
nelius. at Corsurea, and Chris. 
tianifty was | ‘ a t Antioch 
to the Grecks about Ut same 
tim oT f itself,’ says 
Lt ad ji ; “| ris a very 
trong presumption, tha Chris- 
tianity was not known at iiome 


during the reign of Caligula: 
converts to it could have been re- 
ecived in no other lig! nt th 
sect of Jews,”’ 

Though Aquwia and Priscilla, 
Christians from Pontus, had set- 
tled in Rome before the tenth of 
Claudius, no evidence offers that 


Christianity was known in that 


city so soon as the tenth of that 
emperor. About six years after 
this, in the third of Nero, was 


written the Epistle of Paul to the 
Christians in that city ; and in the 
sixth of that emperor the Apostle 
himself arrived at Rome. 

lt appears from the last chapter 


f the Acts of the Apostles, ver. 
[7—24, that though the Jews 
then at Rome had heard that the 
sect of the Christians were every 
where spoken against, yet they 

were very little infort hea ¢ concerne 

ing the principles embraced by 
them or the grounds of their faith : 

for they dilig ently attended on the 
preaching of the’ Apostle to be in- 
structed on these points. ‘¢ If 


(>) 


such was the case of the chief of 
the Jews at Rome, with additional 
dnd more forcible argument, we 
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that time, 
Te 
of 


ligl 
ci it 3 


snay conclude that, at 
the heathen Inagistracy of Re 
knew and food no more 
Christianity than those Jew 
for the heathen magistracy of Rome 


} . 
unders 


. } 
had fewer inducements than the 
Jews, to make enquiry Into the 
nature and evidences of Chris= 


vy had less means 


Indeed, I 


tianity, and the 


of making 1. might 
say, thai this must have been the 
ease: for nothing but the growing 
umber of Christians could mak: 
he heathen magistracy inquisitive 
into the new religion.” 

The next step in our author's 
hypothesis is, er so far from 


known at Rome, 
j ibe rus, the Chris. 


Christianity bei 
in the reien of 


tians were not Mmvmervus there, 
even in the reivn of Net when 


Paul addressed his Epistle to 
them. <A period of twenty years 
had elapsed from his own con- 
version to that time: during this 


long course of years he had made 
ind had, 
with 


many converts, no doubt, 
become acqualuted 
Christians his ts 
The sixteenth chapter of t 

Epistle to the Romans records the 
his Christian friends 


many 


VCSLUCS conve! 


imames of 
Rome 

** He mentions every énde: 
‘ircumstance concerning the 
that occurred to his memory. 
speaks particularly of thove 
were connected with him by blood, 
ot by services perfotme: d to 
church, or by similarity in suffer- 
ings; of thuse who were connect od 
with him merely as Christians, 
he recites the names, and he could 
do no more. 

** From all this we may infe ts 
that St. Paul has not omitted i 
his salutation the name of any onc 
Christian at Rome, that had come 
to his knowledge.” 


Ing ¢ 


} 
t ec 


ae 
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On reviewing that chapter, it 
appears that Paul mentions twenty- 
six only of the Christians, then 
dwelling in the capital, by name; 
and of these, circumstances point 
out oly personally 
known to him. 

That strangers were wont to 
resort to Rome from every part 
of the empire , will not be disputed. 
As little can it be disputed, that 
St. Paul; in the course of his tra- 
vels, had visited many provinces 
of the empire; and, therefore, if 
the Christians had been numerous 
at Rome, when St. Paul addressed 
his Epistle to them, it is hardly 
possible that he would have been 
person lly acquainted with no 
more than eleven, or have known 
the names of no more than twenty. 
ser of them. 

‘*¢ Another circumstance, tend. 
ing to shew the paucity of Chris- 
tians in the capital at that time, 
may be learned’ from what St, 
Paul says of their congregations, 


eleven as 


** Some ae were wont 
to assemble ved é ‘ligious worship 
at the house « € Aquila: and we 


imagine, that the house 
of a common artisan could not 
contain a large congregation. 

‘** Asynecntus, Phlegon, Her. 
mas, Patrobas and Hermes, aps 
pear to have belonged to another 
society of Christians. 

* And there was another so. 
ciety still, of which Philologus, 
and others whom St. Paul names, 
were members. 

‘“ We may suppose that the 
Christian converts among the 
slaves, or freedinen of Aristo. 
bulus formed another congrega- 
1 tron, and that the like was the 
case with regard to the slaves or 
treedmen of Narcissus. 

“© Here there are at most five 


mav well 
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congregations: that which St. 


Paul mentions first must have 
been very inconsiderabl indeed, 
and w 
that the others were large, And 
hence itshould seem, that the cir- 


have no cause to presume, 


circumstances ™ ‘ntione 1 in the 
L.pistle to the Romans, insiea lof 
weakc ning, 
hyp vothesis.’ 

It there be truth in this state. 
ment, and force in these reason. 
Ings, it sets asic the SU} position 
that the Christian Religion was 


do rathe! support my 


publicly known, and the professors 
sufficiently numerous and power. 
ful to be regarded with fear and 
iecalousy at Rome, immediately 
after its promulgation, in the reign 
Tiberius, and under the mi. 
nistry of Sejanus, who died in the 
thirty second year of the Christian 
era. The spread of Christianity, 
through rapid, was still oradual 
and progressive. It began at 
Jerusalem. It was advanced, 
other great changes are, by a pro. 
cess which required time and 
many moveracnts: and itis against 
all pro a! lity, that it should 
reach to Rome betore it had spread 
itself throu h Palestine: it had 
then to trave! through Asia Minor, 
and was to be preached in the 
cities of Greece; or it was to 
be more immediately transmitted 
across the Mediterranean Sea. 
In cither case a distance of at least 
between 12 or 1500 miles was to 
be passed, “Though it be ad. 
mitted that the ** Strangers from 
RKome,’’ who were present on the 
day of Pentecost, at the first effu. 
sion of the Holy Spirit, and heard 
Peter’s sermon, carried the first 


tidings of the Gos; | to that city, 


and formed thcaselves into a 
Church, it is against all probabi- 
lity that they could, for a number 
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of years, become a considerable 
body in that idolatrous and popu. 
lous capital; unassisted as they 
were by any apostolic visitor, tll 
Paul appeared there in the year 
60; and of course destitute of the 
divine sanction of miraculous gifis, 
unless they had been communi. 
cated to any on thell conversion 
at that memorable season. At 
least it appears, from the Denevo. 
lent wish expressed by Paul, 
Rom. i. 11. to have an opportu. 
nity to *° impart to ihem some 
spiritual gift, to the end that they 
migit be established,” they did 
not enjoy those ample and full sue 
pernatural powers which were de. 
sirable for their own confirmation 
in the faith, and particularly ne- 
cessary to the efficacy and success 
of their efforts to promote the re- 
ception of the Gospel around 


them. b Re 


ee eee 


On 1 Cor. x. 4. 


SIR, 

In the Notes and Queries on 
passages of Scripture in your last 
number, [vol. V. p. 555] signed 
N. I observe an attempt to il. 
lustrate 1 Cor. x. 4, which ap- 
pears to me very unnatural. The 
Apostle’s reference is not to the 
rock itself, but the stream which 
issued from it; and therefore it is 
not likely that he should intend 
to represent Christ as a “ rock of 
offence.” It appears much more 
natural to suppose that he had a 
reference to that spiritual refresh. 
ment and consolation to be derived 
from the doctrines and promises 
of Christ; which idea is confirm- 
ed by ‘© own metaphorical ree 


presentation, John iv. 10, 14. 
P. 
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Thoughts on the Blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. 
SiR, 

Conceiving the opimons com- 
monly ente rtained of the blas- 
phemy against the holy 
mentioned Matt. xu. 3 
Mark iii. 20. Luke xii. 10. to be 
erroneous, I beg leave, through 
the medium of your valuable Re- 
\ to communicate my 
thoughts on the subje ct. Itis com. 
monly supposed to have consisted 
in the Jews ascribing the miracles 
of Jesus to demoniacal agency, 
and that they had committed this 
act of blasphemy when he ad- 
dressed them on the subject: this 
supposition I deem unfounded, 
for the following reasons: 1. In 
two of the above passages, Jesus 
distinguishes between speaking 
against him, the Son of man, and 
blaspheming the spirit; but in 
ascribing his miracles to demo- 
niacal agency, they spoke against 


enir)’ 
as 
i y 
| ao 
L« Due 


pository, 


him, denying that he was sent of 


God, or that the power of God 
was with him; his person and 
character they evidently meant to 
traduce, by representing him as in 
league with demons, and aided 
by Beelzebub, the supposed 
chief of them. Unless this be 
admitted, to what could Jesus re. 
fer when he mentioned § then 
speaking against the son of manf 
If this be admitted then, the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit 
must mean something else. 2. 
God hath never proceeded against 
his creatures on the ground of a 
retrospective law, the penalties 
which could not be apprehended 
till after the crime to which they 
attach was committed; but if the 
Jews bad committed the blas- 
phemy ag:inst the snirit, betore 
Jesus declared that it excluded 


Oi 


¢ 


$9 
them n poss bility of ob- 
aining forgiveness, he uttered the 
sentence ot such a retrospective 
inw, his words were nota merciful 


warping, but an awful denuncia- 
tion of uiterexXctlusion lrom mercy 
and pardon, It the Jews had 


at the time committed this blas. 
phemy, their condemnation was 
sealed, the persons who had so 
acted had filled up the measure 
of their iniquity, the gates of mer. 
cy were henceforth shut against 
them, repentance and forgiveness 
were to them become impossible ; 
but to suppose all this is clearly 
contrary to the New ‘Testament. 
While hanging on the cross, Jesus 
implored forgiveness for his ene- 
mies without any exceptions, 
After he was raised from the dead, 
he commissioned his apostles to 
preach repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins to the Jews indiscri. 
minately ; but would he pray that 
those might be forgiven, and send 
a proclamation of forgiveness to 
those for whom, according to his 
own words, there was no forgive. 
ness? It was by crucifying the 
Lord Jesus, rejecting the gospel 
when preached by the apostles, 
with the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven, and opposing the 
preaching of tne gospel to the 
Gentiles, they tilled up the meas 
sure of their iniquity, and brought 
wrath upon themselves to the ut- 
most. 4. According to the New 
Testament use of the expression, 
though Jesus had the spirit and 
power of God with him so far as 
was necessary to qualify him tor 
his personal ministry, the Holy 
Spirit was not given until Christ 
was glorified, John vii. 39. Acts 
iis 33. nor the gospel preached 
with the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven until the day of Pea- 
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tecost, 1 Pet.i. 12. Acts il. chap. 
How could any person blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit, in the 
gospel sense ol the expression, 


“~ 
7 


until it was given In that sense: 
1 he preaching ot Jesus vas the 
ministration of the gospel by the 
son of man; the ministration oi it 
after his exaltation, was the mi- 
vistration of the spit, 2 Cor. m. 
3—5. The facts recorded in the 
book of Acts explain what Jesus 
said concerning the blasphemy 
against the Spirit; and the awful 
calamities which came upon the 
Jews, corroborate that explana. 
tion: when they opposed the gos- 
pel, as preached by the apostles, 
with the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven, contradicting and 
blaspheming, they, then, com. 
mitted the {great crime of which 
Jesus warned them, their condem- 


nation was sealed, the kingdom of 


God was taken from them, and 
wrath soon came upon them to 
the utmost: they suffered a dread- 
ful punishment in this world, and 
punishment awaits them in the 
mext. Thus I view the subject; 
their saying Jesus bad an unclean 
spirit, was speaking against him, 
the son of man ; he intimates that 
for this they might be forgiven; 
but kindly warns them of the fatal 


Conse GUchece Ss of procs du Q in th 


‘ a P } " 
same spill ftier the descent 
and auring tue ministration ot the 
Holy Spirit is with due de. 
ference | submit these ihoughts to 


the examination ¢ your 1 aders, 
and remain, respectfuliy, vours 


he. R. Mc INTYRE. 
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Inquiries concerning the Jewish 


SiR, ec. 19, I810. 
Though it is clear from the 
New Testament, especially from 


the writings of the Apostle Paul, 
that to ln pose the yi ke of cir 
cumcision, or any of the Jewish 
rites, on the gentile converts to 
Christianity, was a violation of 
Chnistian liberty, a corruption of 
the gospel, and on the part of 
those centile converts who sub- 
miited to it a falling from grace, 
is it equally clear that those Jews 
who believed in Christ were libe- 
rated by the a spel from the law 
of circumcision, of the sabbath 
and every other part of the Mosaic 
code, that was not strictly moral: 
What did Paul mean when he 
said, Is any man Called being cir- 
cumcised ? let him not become un- 
carcumcised? He could not mean 
that the person should not be- 
come an uncircumcised man; for 
that would be impossible for him- 
to become. Must he not neces. 
sarily mean, let him consider hime 
self as still bound, by the law of 
circumcision? If Paul taught, as 
many Christians suppose, that the 
believing Jew ought to lay aside 
circumcision and all the Jewish 
rites, how are we to account for 
his circumcising Timothy? If the 
gospe] abrogated the law of cire 
cumeision, and all the Jewish 
rites, how are we either to ace 
count for, or justify the conduct 
of the aposi les and ¢ lders, as stated 
Acts xxi. 20—24? In this pas- 
sage, James and the elders repre 
sent to Paul that many thousands 
of Jews believed, and ail continued 
zealous for the law, without in- 
umating that their continuing so 
was the effect of mere ignorance 
and prejudice, nor does Paul start 
a single objection to James and 
the elders ; he makes not the least 
opposition to the continued obs 
servance of the law by the Jewish 
Christians, James and the eldets 
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miorm Paul that a report 
; rr 
reached Jerusu reat) tl at ii¢ t 
the Jews. wh lived in ¢ 


countries, to forsake M 
lay aside Circumetsion al 
Jewish custoins, and tie 
him to shew the farts 


rep rt oy nis OWh COntfornit 


the law ina public manner. 

the J S ni! ht be convince a 

what they had been ititormed 
| 


cerning his conduct in the 


Matters Was nothing, that 1¢ was 


without any foundation: 


tyr? 


had 


CON) 


hove 


with 
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onciled with veracity, if Paul 
had actually taueht the Jewish 
Christians to torsake Moses, and 
lay aside circumcision? Mbght 


4 


nit thre J WS beco! } re trae is* 
} 77 _ ; oo | 
eintes of Christ without forsakme 


Moses, and discontinuing circum. 
cision? Was not this really the 
case with thousands in the apostolie 
age, and even with respect to the 
apostles themselves? If this was 
not wrong wh le the apostles lived, 
could it become wrong afterwards? 
if an y ot y ur respectable COTe 


this advice Paui actually Cull. respondents: will answer the above 


plied. tlow ls this conduct 


James and the elders, but 


cially of Paul himself, to be 


Se ee eee ee as. er Wee ee wt re 


of 
espe. 


re= 


Inquiries, they will much oblige 
A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


<> 2e@meeree:-eresqoreser+ POLO SOTO LIS TD 


RE VIEW. 


$TILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISF, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.’’—POPE. 


A 


ART. I, Nery? ONS, sith a} } 


priate Prayers anne red, 


late Rev. Pheoy hilus Land 
M. 4. for erly Fellow of 


wy . 7 ’ 
John 5S | llece, ( amb) 


,’ , ° 
founder of the Cong regs at 
Esse. Street. ‘ Stre 2 d, 7 
polume $s. Svo. Lond: i ii ? 


for Jos. Johnson & Co, \ 
pp. 518. vol. Ji. 540. 


The portrait v hich meet 


eyes, on opening the forme: 


these volumes, is not a 
striking image of the au 


countenance, than the sern 


A  — — 


pro- clination to dwell on points which 


Vad 


vs 
Si 


‘ } 
« UHH 


nik 


{wo 


{¢a 


are of his mind and character, 


With great force and truth, | 
said of his discourses” that 
their importance” 
have claimed the beats n 


they ** might 


Locke or a Newton, and for their 


} 


simplicity might pe. been 


dressed to children.” Jn re 


them, we have no leisure or 








* Apeleutherus, p. 47. (note). 
Vel. vi. 


z e 


are m rely verbal, We appear to 
ourselves to see and hear the 
preacher in every page, and are 
in doubt whether to admire most 
the extent and accuracy of his 
Knowledge of the scriptures, his 
easy and happy manner of apply- 
ing it to purposes of devotion and 
virtue, his enlightened and fervent 
piety, or his carnest, yet well re. 
gulated solicitude for the immortal 
interests of men. Thes pirit which 
animates these fine lessons of truth 
and duty, must have found its ree 
ward in far other and higher praise 
than human approbagee s they 
come from the lreart; they speak 
directly to the heart—and this 
cousideration bestows on them a 
charm which they could not have 
gained from the most splendid ex. 
ternal ornaments. 

Mr. Lindsey’s discourses, being 
‘ chiefly expositions of portions 
of the New Testament, with such 
- 





- 


— we ee 


a ee. ie 


inferences as naturally and plainly 
flow from them,”* are not en- 
titled agreeably to their respective 
subjects. For the sake of our 
readers, and for our own benefit, 
we have endeavoured to supply 
this accommodation : 

Vol. I. (1) Christ the saviour 
of sinners. (2)Christ’s declaration 
respecting ainogea WwW hom he cured 
of blindness, and the end of his 
commission. (3) Good dispositions 
essentia! to the reception of Chris. 
tianity. (4) Compassion recom. 
mended from the example of 
Christ. (5) The Christian doc- 
trine of repentance. (6) Christ’s 
injunction concerning prayer.— 
(7) The cure of the Syrophznician 
woman’s daughter. (8) The mis- 
sion of John the Baptist introduc. 
tory to Christ’s public appearance, 
(9) The resurrection of Lazarus. 
(10) The strait gate and the nar. 
row way. (11) Conscience. (12) 
The unity of God. (13) Love to 
God. (14) A pious and honest 
mind the best preparation for the 
admission of the claims of Chris. 
tianity. (15) Jesus glorified by 
the Father and the Father vlorie 
fied by him. (16) Paul’s thorn 
in the flesh. (17) The case of 
the two malefactors crucified to. 
gether with Christ. (18) The 
proper cure of prejudice. (19) 
Christ’s apology for the slumber 
of his disciples. (20) The here. 
sies at Corinth, 1n relation, espe. 
cially, to the Lord’s Supper. 
(21) The guilt of placing obstacles 
in the way of Christian faith and 
duty. (22) Christ the object of 
divine favour, on account of his 
obedicnce to the Father. (23) A 
state of separate Conscious exist. 





* Farewell Address (tst edition) pp. 
14,18. 
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ence between death and the resur. 
rection, not the doctrine of the 
scriptures. (24) ‘The fury of the 
Gadarene demoniac. (25) The 
cure of the Gadarene deemoniac. 
Vol. II. (1) Thoughts on the 
obscurities presented in the Scrip- 
tures, (2) Christ’s promise to the 
penitent criminal. (8) Purity of 
heart. (4) The glory given to 
Christ, and by him to his disciples, 
(5) Christ’s temptation. (6) The 
Christian’s victory over death, 
(7) The widow’s son restored to 
life by Christ. (8) The honour 
shewn to Christ, while he was the 
guest of Simon the leper. (9) The 
manner and duty of confessing 
Chiist before men. (10) The 
conclusion of the sermon on the 
mount. (1!) The connection be- 
tween love to God and love to 
man. (12) The cure of the 
centurion’s servant. (13) Paul’s 
public act of devotion, on his 
voyage to Rome. (14) The trans. 
figuration of Jesus. (15) The 
adversary of the first Christians, 
(16) The character and history 
of Naaman. (17) Jairus’s daugh. 
ter restored by Christ. (18) Con. 
siderations on Saul’s oppositien 
to Christianity. (19) The same 
subject. (20) Christ’s appear. 
ance to Mary Magdalene, after his 
resurrection, (21) The destruc- 
tion of the barren fig-tree, (22) 
The parable of the good Samaritan. 
(23) The consolations of Chris- 
tianity, on the death of pious 
friends. (24) Paul’s question, 
why are they then baptized for the 
dead ? considered and improved. 
l'rom these tables it will be 
secn that the topics here discussed 
are particularly curious, interest- 
ing and momentous. The dis- 
courses are not printed with any 
visible regard to the order of sub- 
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ject or of time; although to each 
of them the date of the ¢omposi- 
fon is very properly affixed. Our 
extracts will serve to shew what 
Mr. Lindsey was as an expositor 
of the Scriptures, an advocate of 
divine truth, a consistent Pro. 
testant and a faithful, affectionate 
preacher of righteousness. 

In uumbers xvi. XVii, XX. XXIil. 
xxiv. xxv® of vol. 1. and num- 
bers il, v.¢ Niv. Av. XNi. XX § 
of vol. II. we have examples of 
that scriptural criticism which ex. 
plains difticult term. and passages 
with sober frecdom, with remark. 
able correctness and perspicuity 
and with constant reference to the 
end of public religious instruction. 
There is no writer of sermons who, 
in our judgment, equals Mr. Lind- 
sey ina combination of these qua. 
lities. We transcribe some of his 
observations in the first of those 
discourses which we have just 
enumerated : 

“« The expression [a thorn in the flesh] 
is sometimes proverbial; as in Num). 
txxiii. 55, where Moses told the {srael 
ites ‘ that if they suffered the heathen 
inhabitants of Canaan to remain among 
them, they «ould be thorns in their 
sides.’ And, in «eneral, it signifies any 
thing that is very troublesome, or that 
gives a and acute pain: as it is 
éalled ‘ a thorn in the flesh,’ it probably 
was some bodily disorder or infirmity, 
which was very inconvenient and humb- 
ling to eur Apostle ” 

“ That no evil passion or desire, no- 
thing of any immoral tendency, was in- 


eee 


* Mr. L. is of opinioa that the mad- 
mess was transferred from the man to the 
herd. 

+ The preacher takes the same view 
of Christ’s temptation with the late Mr, 
Farmer. 

$ The “ adversary” is here stated to 
be persecution. 

§ “ To be baptized for the dead" Mr. 
L. conceives to mean embracing Chris- 
tianity on acceunt of the exemplary «wfferingt 
of these whe were martyrs for it. 
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tended, is most plain hence, because 
such things are never immediately sent 
by God, but always brought on men by 
their own bad conduct; and, moreover, 
evil and vicious desires are always to be 
lamented by a good mind, because they 
tend to lead to misery and ruin, though 
by being resisted and overcome they 
may not actually lead to it.” 

“© Whereas that which St. Paul here 
mentions, so far from lamenting, you 
observe that he glories in it; counts it 
a happiness that it was sent to him from 
God, however painful and humiliating 
it was te hin.” 

“ And the most l'ke!y conclusion of 
all others made concerning it, is, that it 
was some bodily defect perhaps a para- 
lytic affection, which tended to under- 
mine and lessen him in the eyes of those 
who judged of things from the outward 
appearance, and which thereby had a 
tendency to check that too great opinion 
of himself and vanity which he might 
otherwise have been in danger of falling 
into, from the very singular divine fa- 
Wours and communications to him.” 

“ So we find it to have becn under- 
stood by the early Christian writers, 
who might provably have learned it 
from a tradition preserved in those places 
where St. Paul had preached, But what 
chiefly confirm: it, is, :hat the Apostle 
himself seems so to explain it in other 
parts of his tpistics—— ”’ 

The ieading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are illustrated and enforced 
by Mr. Lindsey with considerable 
success in numbers 1. v. Xi, Xv. 
xxii of the first, and in numbers 
iv. vi and xxiii of the second 
volume. 

In his discourse on repentance 
he gives the following concise and 
instructive description of that fu- 
ture state of happiness which is 
the object of hope to contrite be. 
lievers in Jesus Christ: 

‘¢ — what is heaven itself! Not a 
place or company (though both most 
enraptured and delightfui : but it is an 
enligiscened mind, a purified conscience, 
a sanctified, benevolent heart, fuil of 
God an:. good works, desiring earnestly 


* x Cor. ii. 3.2 Cor. X. 10.—Gal. iv. 
33, 24. 
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nothing but to please him and promote 
a 


7 

‘ 
the common happincs A whoever 
esses the +¢ disposition ; h ith il- 


ady a forctaste and earnest ol heaven 


—— = 


lias. 
On the resurrecnon of Chris. 


tions he remarks Tvol. 1]. number 


© ..- There is a pecuiiar satisfaction 
and greater confidence of our own being 
to be 1 used to ife, re ting from our 


lord being aman as weare. Had h 


been one of the angelic order, ot 

mirhty | xi Sirit, migat be 
supposed by his own energy and pow 

t swe raised the body to which he was 
confined. Nor uld his resurrection, 
then, be so properly called a pattern ol 
our’s: St. Paul, therefore, is careful to 
nform us, (1 Cor. xv. 20) that, ‘since 
by man came death, by man came also 


the resurrection of the dead. For as by 
Adam all die, s by Christ shall all be 
made alive But every man in }is own 
order. ( hrist, tne first-f ultS; alter- 
wards, they that are Christ's at his 
coming: #.¢. As all the descendants of 
lic and follow the fate of tl cir 
first parent, ae partaking of his imperfect 
constitution ; so all the faithful followers 
of Christ shall, after him, be restored to 


\ dam < 


life, and be conformed to the image of 
their glorious leader. But each one in 
his natural order. “Christ, as the first- 
fruits of slumbering dust, and the carnest 
of a plentiful harvest, in the first piace; 
afterwards, all his true disciples, who 
shall be caised to life, at the time of 
bis second appearance, at the day of 
judgmet t 


; ¥ 
Those great Protestant princi. 
ples 
ot whuch Mr. Lindsey was led to 


by the consistent application 


the acknowledgment and profession 
of tiat pure truth of the gospel 
which he diffused by means of his 
cacrifices and labours. he avows 
with firmness, but a 
Henevoience as excn ary as it ls 
rare, mm numbers in. Xiv. XViD, 
XN} 0 6Ot the first ve ume, and in 
numbers IX. Xvi. XVI. XIX of the 
second 

Our readers wil!, unquestione 
ably, be gratified by the followi: g 


passages in which the preacher, 


adcressing the congregation that 
he had imuided, savs : 


« You do not find fault if any doctrine 
he off-red by vour miniters from the 
criptures, different from your former 
habits of thinking: but, like those noble- 
minded persons (Act: xvii. rr) to whom 
Poul preached, ye search those sacred 


’ 
writin: whether those things are so, 
which they profess to bring trom them, 
and abide by that which your own judg- 
ment at the last ipproves ;——which is 


certainly the way to improve in the 
knowledge of the truth, both for minis- 
ters and their hearers.’ 

«“ [| may here mention a remarkable 
fact, a few years ago, relating to a con- 
grega ion of dissenters in this city, some 
of whom, I apprehend, have aimost from 
the becinning attended our worship.” 

‘* The late learned and worthy Dr. 
Fleming, having been long an Arian, 
as it is called, that is believing, Christ to 
have been a great pre-exis'ent spirit, but 
inferior to Ged, and created by him; 
from reading the Scriptures, and perhaps 
from his friend Dr. Lardner’s judicious 
interpretations of them, he was brought 
to see and believe that the blessed Jesus 
was only a human creature, highly fa- 
voured and endowed with extraerdinary 
gifts and powers by Almighty God.” 

‘¢ This change in his sentiments he 
communicated publicly to the cengrega- 
tion where he attended; and, to their 
just honour, they thought not the less 
favourably of him; however at the time 
some might not be moved by his argue 
ments; nor did he lose one of his audi- 
ence on this account.’’ * 

in the remaining sermons Mr, 
Lindsey is yet more eminently 
than in the rest the devotional and 
actucal preach r: and among 
lis Class of his discourses, number 
iv. vol. I. ** Compassion recome 
mended from the example of 


Christ,” and number ii}. vol. LH. 
“On purity of beart,”’ will pare 
ticularly approve themselves, we 
presume, to readers of pious sensi. 
bility and reflection. 


pt 
1! 


We make thx following extracts 


@uaese: 
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Vol. Il. pp. 408, 409. 
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m the conclusion of number vi. 

1. of. 
Phe departments of men and women, 
appointed by Providence, are, in ge- 
neral respects, very different: but the 
province of religion is common to both; 
nay it often devolves mere to the wo- 
man’s share For th public lectures 
and instructions of ministers of the gos- 


pel will co but a very little way, unless 
they be properly enforced, and continu- 
ally inculcated by a suitable domestic 
discipline at home.” 

‘Then, aticr lamenting that reh- 
Pious education is much ne ar cted, 
ie Lé Is, very lmpressively, and 


with true dignity 
«“ But I come not here to complain, 


. 
, -* 


ut to exhort those who have fallen short 
of their duty, in this or any other re- 


spect, to reform their ways; and to re- 
emmend to all, especially to women. to 
aim at the highest excellence of piety 
and virtue in promoting the gospel of 
lesus, from the example of her which 
we have now been expatiating upon, 
and whom our Lord so much commend- 


ed.” Matt. xxvi. 6, 7. 

The prayers severally annexed 
to the sermons are most admirable 
models for devotional addresses. 


permit us 
| 
py the whole of any one of 
them: o lew sentences, 
[Vi m3 p. 184, 185, 186. | 

‘¢ O holy and righteous Father! the 
lover of all thy creatures; who desirest 
our perfection and true happiness; and 
who hast taught us that it is life eternal 
to know thee, the only true God, and 
lesus thine anointed prophet and our 
heavenly teacher, and to follow his in- 
structions, which lead us unto thee!" 


But our limits will not 
to Cc 


Wwe five a 


aoe — —_—- oe -_ 


— “ Suffer us at no time to be ashamed 
or afraid to stand up for and to confess 
the excellency, the worth and the im- 
portance of the gospel, as a method and 
expedient contrived by thine infinite 
wisdom to bring the sinful sons of men 
back to thyself; teaching us nothing but 
what is holy, just and good and praise- 
worthy ; and that those who excel there- 
in are thy chosen ones whom thou de- 
lightest to hoaour a 


‘These volumes are printed, as 


they well deserved, with great Core 


rectness, and iu a large and clea) 
Type. 

We have always considered it as 
a most happy and AUSPICIOUS (iS. 
i to be 


tinction of} we decm 
pure Christianity, that some of its 


what 


abiest detenders in modern times 


have 


been eminent for various and 
the hi Let 


those of our readers, if any such 


hest excellencies. 


tucre are, W ho now not how 
lovely and ace omplished was the 
character of Mr. Lindse V; let those 
who are unacquainted with the 
nature and influence of the doc. 
trines which he inculcated, peruse 
these sermons and do justice to 
the and In 
the volumes of uninspired men 
we have met with none which, for 
the substance and the temper, for 
the manner and the tendency, are 


' 
are so Completely evangelical. 


Cause its advocaic, 


Art. Il. Flints to the Public and 
the Legislature on the Nature 
and = Effect of Evangelical 
Preac Ng. By a Barrister. 
Part IV. 8vo pp. 159. Con. 
stable, Edinburgh; Johnson and 
Co. London. 


The Barrister 1s not to be stop- 
ped in his careet by evil report or 


good report. Neither ‘“ovangelical” 


clamour nor political patronage 
disarms him. And, for ourselves, 
shall the first to recom- 
mend him to persevere, if we may 
estimate his future labours by the 
work before us, which is nearly 
uncxceptionable and for the most 
part excellent. 

With becoming severity, the 
Barrister unmasks an ** Associa. 
fon of l nited Theological Book. 
who are secking to derive 


we be 


, 
ry Ile rs , 


ha 


a profit from Calvinism, and wha 
disguise mere mercenary motives. 
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under the cant of a party. We 
apprehend that serious and int - 
livent Calvinists must join with 
the author in reprobating the ate 
tempt to make a trade oi reli 
gion. 

‘he Barrister’s opponents have 
endeavoured to silence him with 
the usual ery of ‘* Mystery,” but 
in vain: he shews, we think, with 
oreat aptness of argumeut and ex- 
pression, that mysteries can never 
be obje ts of taith. 

The fermer “ Parts’ of the 
“© Hints’? countenanced, as ape 
peared to us, the project of check. 
mg me thodism by the civil power, 
Against this, though oo method: 
ists ner favourers of methodism, 
we loudly protested, as Britons 
and as Christians, We were 
awarc, indeed, that the Barrister 
disclaimed the spirit of persecu. 


tion, but we interpreted his lane 


lage to imply, nevertheless, an 
approb tion r certall whol some 
restraint and severities, Vhis 
last _ Part’ has set our mi ds at 
eases ior now undcrstand how 
an appeal may be made to the 
legislature against methodism, 


without recommending persecu- 
tion; thoush we still think that 
our construction of the author's 


expressions was very natural, if 


not perfectly just.—The Barrister 
exhorts Parliament to revise and 
purity the thirty-nine articles. 

“ No aarrviccies” (he says, p. 153.) 
“can ever be a proper foundation for 
any man’s faith im a REVEALED reli- 
gion, they must always be useless, be- 
cause there can be no necessity to resort 
to, much lew to rest on, any human de- 
aior 


“If such articles were atteinpted te 
be introduced ef this day, the whole 
kingdom would be in a ferment from 
one end tothe other. Such a despotic 
encroachment on all the principles of 
religious freedom!—Such a flagrant 
violation of the indelible right of pri- 
vate judgment !—No man would consi- 
der the constTiTUuTION of England as 
worth ten days purchase.”” 

In these ubservations, we tho- 
roughly concur, and we cordially 
igin in the Barrister’s wish that 
all the relics of mupkery and per 
secution were destroyed.—By his 
design, as now explained, the 
author may not increase his pos 
pularity with the most violent 
enemies of the methodists, but he 
will, we flatter ourselves, secure 
the approbation of the most en- 
lightened advocates of Chliistiane 
ily. 

Art. II]. The propriety, import 
ance and advantages of Relte 
gwus Resolutions, c sidered in 
a Sermon, preacked Sept. 23, 
1810, at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Tenterden, at the particular 
request of several young per- 
sons, ballotted to serve in the 
Local Militia. By Lawrence 
Holden. S8vo. pp 20 ls. 


Like a good shepherd, Mr. 
Holden has here well-provisioned 
a portion of his flock, taken, for 
a time, from under his care. We 
trust that his pastoral counsels 
will not be in vain, and that a 
military life will not seduce any 
of the youths to whoin this sermon 
was addressed, trom their allegi- 
ance to religion and virtue. 
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GENERAL 





No. 83. 
Cremwell’s ** Short Method’ 


with the Inquisition. 


Thomas Maynard, Consul of 


the Enzlish nation at Lisbon, wa 
thrown into the prison of the In. 
quisition, under pretence that he 
had said or done something against 
the Roman religion. Mr. Mea. 
dows, who was then resident, and 
touk care of the English affairs a 
Lisbon, advised Cromwell of the 
aifair; and after having received 
an express from him, went to the 
King of Portugal, and in the name 
ot Cromwell, demanded the liberty 
of Consul Maynard. The King 
told him it was not in his power, 
that the Consul was detained by 
the Inquisition, over whom he had 
no authority. The Resident sent 
this answer to Cromwell; and 
having soon after received new in. 
structions from him, had again 
audience of the King, and told 
him, that since his Majesty had 
declared he had no power over 
the Inquisition, he was command- 
ed by Cromwell to declare war 
against the Inquisition, ‘This un- 
expected declaration so terrified 


ihe King and the Inquisition, 
that they determined to free 
the Consul from prison, and 


immediately opened the prison 
doors and gave him leave to go 
out. The Consul refused to ac. 
cept @ private dismission ; but in 
der to repair the honour of his 
character, demanded to be ho. 
nourably brought forth by the In. 
quisition. The same Maynard 
continued many years after under 
the same character in the reigns 
of Charles and James the Second, 


Ol 
READING. 
and lived at Lisbon till he was 
about eighty years of age, without 
any molestation from the [nquisi- 
tion. This story was well known 
to all foreign merchants who lived 
at that ume and many years after 
at Lisbon.—Limborch ; History of 
Inquisition, by Chandler. i, 214. 
No, 84. 

Bashfulness of Charles IT, 

King Charles II. asked Bishop 
Stillungfleer—how it came about 
that he always read his sermons 
before him, when he was informed 
he always preached without book 
elsewhere? He told the King, 
that the awe of so noble an audi. 
ence, where he saw nothing that 
was not superior to himself, but 
chiefly the seeing before him so 
great and wise a prince, made him 
afraid to trust himself; with which 
answer the King was very well 
contented. ‘* But, pray,’ said 
Stillingfleet, ‘* will your Majesty 
give me leave to ask a question 
too? Why you read yourspeeches, 
when you can have none of the 
same reasons? ‘* Why, truly, 
Doctor,” replied the King, “ your 
question is @ very pertinent one, 
and so will be my answer. I have 
asked them so often, and for so 
much money, that I am ashamed 
to look them in the face.” 

No, 85. 

The Duty of Believers to 

believe on. 

Bishop Horsley’s memorable 
saying, that ** We have nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey 
them,’”? whatever praise it may he 
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wits! : ‘~ Yr) »} 4 . re ot 1th. 

en ed to, on the s 
CONV, hus scare y ine merit ol 
T ity bh cain a political 
It bre bLil 1 itl thes W | Lhe 


sentiments of a Venerable Father: 
‘6 Nobis curiositate non Opus est 
post Jesum Christum, nec iqguist. 
tione post evangelum: ¢ mi creal 
mus, nthil desideramus uitr 
credere.”? ‘That is, in plain Log. 
lish, ** The true disciples of Carist 
huve nothing more to do wi 
curiosity or inquiry, but wh 


hey are ice become believers, 


No. 86. 
An Heroglyphie. 

Lhe Greeks made use of the 
same word to signify the soul, as 
they used for a butterfly ; CVle 
dently because a butterfly is only 
a caterpillar that changes its form 
without dying, and bears therein 
a similitude to the soul, which 
continues to exist in its new 
after the dissolution of the body. 
It was for this reason that th 
Greeks first represented t U 
bieroglyphicaily under the form 
of a butterfly, and atte 
ceeded to ive it the very ame 


of that insect. 





No. 87. 
Orthodory degrades Christianity, 
Averroes, the ore + trecethinke 


e! bis “uce, said tha udals<m wea 


the rejigion of chluren, Maho. 
Metahisin that t ho $; but he 
kn wnosect 80 aeusurd a id toolish 


as that of the Christians who 
adored what they at 

Gibbon knew but of one religion 
in which the victim chat was sacri. 
Sced, and the God to whom the 





”. 86, 87, 8&8, $90 


sacrifice was ofierea, were tye 


Sule. 


No. 83. 


A Grencrouus Enemy. 


Albert the Second of Austris 


endeavourcd in vain to subjugate 
ry ’ 

the Swiss That brave and in. 

teresting peo} le resisted ti mo- 


hairci 5 and und r i - tyranny 


Was Never mentioned in wis pre 


generosity is recorded by the Swiss 
historians. Basle being almost 
overthrewn by a tremendous earth- 
quake, succeeded by a conflagra- 
tion, one of his counsellors urged 
him to take possession of the town, 
to which nature had opened him 
a passage—** God forbid.’? in- 
dignantly exclaimed the Duke, 
‘that I shculd smite those who 
are visited by the hand of the 
Almichty ! He even dispatched 
a body of his vassals to clear the 
ruins, and furnished the unfortue 


‘ | ’ ° 
hate inhabitants with materials te 


1 iis passage of | istory would 
lave formed a 200d text for such 
Wretched bigots as preached then 


approvaiion of the Birmingham 


Predestinatien. 

. The Mahometans as well as 
Calvinists hold predestination, and 

€ just as ingenious in recon. 
ciing man’s responsibility with it. 
‘* All,” say they, “ may be saved 
who will; but no man is saved 
whom God has not destined te 
Salvation,”” 








In meditation is his bliss, 
Whose power is such that whom she lifts from earth, 
She makes familiar with a heaven unknown, 
And shews him glories yet to be revealed. Cowper, 


es 


Tue soft blue tint that veils the distant hills. 


Phe browner horror creeping o’er the woods, 
ry | - > } > , t -*« : ‘ °° 
h hie peaceful stilines , that witli rapid } co 
t i 
ce ) . ‘ ¢) } . - . | 
sfeals over the lands e aha Von parting am 
4 oe os | ‘ . } ) 
That from the sinking sun w purest gold 
ly the red western h CHS te]l of the close of day 
‘That peal of village ls. which on the b: 
’ 17 7 
Borne heed past, at measured interval 
= | ( 5 pro lq | the Sabbathe« vA 
.* . ! | ' ’ ' 
ke yh ancient usage r ordained 
: ire { Ti lil In Vi i\ hall close.— 
Die biting air, the variegated hue 
\ } } } ’ | 
Of grove and woodland, leaves that fall in showers, 


Premble in air or rustle in the path, 
Foretell thie vear’s declin “ So davs and wecks 


And years, with quick and never-ceasing step, 
un the trace of time, t noticed, 
ed.—To the al val of life 


! 
i 
Man presses on; nor stops, nor cares to read 
s 
? 507 


i SUDDEN DIrATH OF 
>~REATLY BELOVED INFA Y ITS GRANDMCTHER, 


AWAKE my babe, awake ! the night is flown, 
Ope thy swect eyes, and view another day, 
is pale and cold! 


Alas! thy little chee 
Oh! let me to this throbbing bosom hei 

Thy darling form.— ' thy breath is gone ; 
And that dear form is changed to icy clay. 

Shall I no more behold thy tender smile, 

Feel thy soft touch, or hear thy infant voice ¢ 

O Gop! I bend submissive to thy power : 
Support me in affliction’s trying hour! 

Faith shall my suffering bosom reconcile 

To what I know is just, because thy choice : 
Enable me, till life’s last suid be run, 

To say, unmurmuring say, ** Thy will be done.” 


—< 


A . H . 


SOL. Vi. a 





ae 





‘YWFS ON PASSING A VIOLET BED, APRIL, 1810 


Rik i \ a ; } ly nas the violet bed. 
TI c rant odoul spread 5 
| spot. and quickly then I found, 

y ; } nd . ‘. ] 
Hid r loaves, and bending to the ground, 
T VW Ii | 7 Litis. whicn With ul Vall display 
H i ir] fo meet f eye of day ; 

7 

A from the covert of their leaty « 

, | 
a! hut dis yf ir frac ell. 
An such methought (whilst piu Hy the stem) 

. | -- ’ 
Is modest virtues’s pure and simpl ¥ 
Without one ostentatious wish for se, 
) | ’ ’ ’ ' Py ¥ ! , ’ ’ 
But i brite ti Ih aiid pul 
Itspi sifsswect benenhicence around, 
And by lati tC shuns Can pul be i und. 


further, the simnue my mind pursud, 

As the sweet flowers all withered soon I view’d ; 

For still, though dead, their fragrant sweets remain’ 
And their soit leaves the power to please Tr tain’d > 
Nor yet has tyrant death itself the pow’r 

Virtue to conquer with life’s transient hour ; 

It still will live in every kindred breast, 

And make the world by its soft influence blest, 

Till that great hour when heaven’s eternal King 


- 
< 


Calis it to blossom in an endless spring. 





DR. DRENNAN TO HIS WIFE, WITH A RING, 


MBLEM of happiness ! not bought nor sold, 


ccept this modest ring ol virgin gold, 


Ve in S sinail DUC periect circle trace, 


dgadury inits soit cut strict emorace. 
» precious, pure, a6 best becomes the wile, 
4 ; , . | —h ) . " © t 
’ ito beat irequent I ibs of life ; 
, ; ; 
sal lit sdains a fragile toy 


hich rust can tarnish and a touch destroy ; 


*% } is ‘Y " + } 
much admires what courts the general gaze, 


> dazgling diamond’s meretricious blaze, 
with clare the anguish of a heart, 
d but polished bright by art. 
y taste, the ornament that shews 
» and without glaring glows, 
SUTE ryves lo Ke ep the mind 
rect. to one Cree tly kind— 
he unconscious charm, 
to keep trom harm, 


> and consecrate the shrine— 


bane this dear piedge—it makes and keeps thee mine. 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


—_——— 


— ' : 
Che politics Of this wo! d are 
tickle and uncertain. are 
the result of the Of 
THieli. U } 
~ Lie bull it aba lle = 
D t ben ded by fixed 
— 
ma ccrtain principles. bh 
‘ | 
} 
vents Ol iiic i { twenty Veal 
must » Mb ly have CeSTH. 
} aia } } 
shed this truth in every mind, 
el { rulded by the I 


1, Or wande rit 


in the paths of worldly imagina. 
tion, thi [ it would D Neealiess to 
dwell moment on so beaten a 
topi Yet evident as this truth 
Is, 1t 1s of use to Christian minds 


VY to tnell 
re collect ny that 
be surp! sCad al MissInY eV 


confident in the adi 


ine ve - 
ment, may sce that wha 
fluctuating p liticta agetermin 
the whole will end in result 


which entered not Into their Con. 
ception, and had 
neither the wish nor the wisdom 
to promote, 

In many of the questions, how- 
ever, that agitate the « 
the meetings OF 
councils, all are interested ; and 
in this country the melancholy 
state of the sovereign cannot be 
unknown in the reimotest cottage, 
and the means of supplying the 
detect of the royal auth rity will 


which they 


ol princes, or 


be canvassed in many communi. 
tics, In a question of this Kind, 
it is useful to be guided by som: 
fixed principle, lo know on what iL 


iurts of 


from beine carried away by idle 


| 


tricks of parties, Ol 


surmuses, the 

! colour ngs of el quence, 

( Col tutron has wisely de- 
rial he settlement ef the 


(hrone., a at (| those 


thus prevent 


evils which micht arise on a dis- 
puted succession. But it is a de- 
lect in our constitution, that mn 
ulating the succession, proper 
1) wer ot taken to obviate 
the inconveniences which must 


sult from the state in which the 
country bas been placed by a dis 
order im the intellects. 
There might be some difliculty and 
some delicacy in making suitable 
arrangements; but surely these 
would have been fixed with great. 
discretion, when 
a future possibl. event was antl« 
cipated, than by leaving them to 
moment when the evil was ace 
tually incurred, and that authori. 
ly was linpeded which the consti. 


roval 


er prudence an 


tution requires to give solidity to 
any act of the legislature. 

itis to be recollected then that 
no provision has been made by 
the constitution for the calamity 
under which the nation now lae 
bours; and that all the steps 
taken on the subject must be Cone 
idered as matters of expediency. 
Hlere was an open field then for 
difference of opinion, and the dif. 
of arriving at a fair cone 
clusion must be increased by the 
contending interests of those by 
whom it must be determined, 
According to our constitution, 


ficulty 


hinges and to preserve the mind every act of the legislature ree 





° State of P 
quires tl f thy | 
thn hy I 
Co] | js - 
s Sf r¢ , ir | c ( ‘ 

LLUst Ul] e a i l 
hav been dol elthel { i 
appal { i ih) Lil ] cC* 
and Caiill { oether Lint pail il- 


. ’ 
meni. OF OV being called upon ov 
other persons to assume it, or by 
certain) persons det rminng ay 


, ' , 
other mode by wiichn the cceh- 


} ? } } 4 
ciency shoulda be supped AS 
thi two h uses of parliament are 

7 “4 
bod. Ss Ol { ae | cal -{ hi } OTtahce 


in the kingdom, and the people 
naturally look wu 
such aib cli ra LUCY, 

viously to be expect 
would be the persons to take up- 
on themselves. the supplying of 
the defect in the legislature. On 
the mode of doing it, a difference 
of opion was, from the consti- 


tution of t 5 two budics, and 
. } ‘ 

perl ularly Irom the prese! Coile- 

Slilution of the at U i Com 


mons, to be apprehended ; and 
the del ates on this su oo how. 
ever they might amuse the reader 
ol a morning newspaper, will be 
very little inter slog to the fue 
ture jyistorian, 

‘| wo modes were prot OS( d ; 
the one by address to the Prince 
of Wales to assume the re seney, 
the other by bill to empower him 
‘The mode by ade 
dress was the simplest, for it ime 
plied the difficulty of the situa- 


tion: bul the mode by bill, a 


to assume if, 


most dilatory mode of proceeding, 
was adopt a. In proceeding by 
bill some things must be taken 
for granted, which will not bear 
the test ol reasoning. A bill re. 
quires tur its completion the as. 
sent of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and without the assent of 





i’ if remains as malhyv 


King t 

e done, juVvalid it is hot an 
parliament; i has no aue 

O in fact, the two houses 
Til etin without the pr sCHCe of 


the king in person, or by come 
l, al Hot parts Ola parila 
MissiGil, ale He | rt parliae 
mci but must be considered 
: ' a 

merely as a convention. In this 
dil mma what was fo be done? 


Phe following pian 


Was devis ( = 


that alter the cor nt of th Prince 
to assume the recency was Ob. 
tained, a Lill should be passed, 
authorizing the Lord Chancellor 
to fix th seal to a comnil ly, 


empowering certain persous mM 
the King’s name to ¢ pen the par- 
liament, and to give the royal 
assent to a bill for the regency, 
fhe former } int being settled, 
the Chancellor addressed the two 
houses in the usual form, which 
separated as usual, and the Com. 
mons went to frame a bill, and 
every thin now went on as in a 


; 
r+ 


pariiament regularly assembled. 
The nation may be said to ace 
qulesce in this proceeding, as 
peuitions against it were sent only 
from the city of London and the 
town of Nottingham; but the 
precedent of supplying the royal 
authority in this manner is sube 


ject to’so many objections, that 


every man who has the least re. 
gard to the constitution of his 
country, must hope that this is 
the last time that recurrence will 
be had to such a mode, and that 
a wise act ofthe legislature, here- 


l set aside the necessity Of 
adopting a fiction, 

In carrying the plan the minis- 
ters adopted, they met with very 
strong opposition both in the 
Lords and Commons. Before the 
bill was formed, it was necessary 
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-s 7 Tost) 
certain resoluvions, 


f cling the person of the re- 


it. und the limitations, any, 
» his authority, and then to pro 
cur assent to the torms pros 
posca Alter much battlin mn 
the { mmons, rye Fe solute ns 


up to the Lords, 1n 


which it was agreed tgat | 


were sent 


) 


' . > . 
should be regent, resi ‘ 


creation of peers and 


Ls { , l iA 
L ol ° i . 
inting oO} pensions ; And Ctlal cide 
(Queen should have the car ; oO} 
roval person and command ol 


rhe househ | = ‘These resolutions 


were moved to be adopted by 
| rd Liverp l, who thought it 
much wiser to it cmer?e 

Like the pr sent to vi pro’ id 1 | 
pur on the occasion, th 

ny prospective mca- 

ures, and dwelt upon the point, 

Lat no individual has any right 

ihe regency except throu ly 

iment (a proposition, by the 

way, which implies, only the 


truism, that no man has any 
ail the regency, and 
as he can obtain it only by par- 


‘ ‘ 
{ a 


at a ' 


to 


liament, it is obvious, that as there 


without the 
the 


reoent 


no parliament 

king, no man can 1n 

state of the king be 
sht). lis lordship bavi 


tled this point by reference to hise 


Prese ht 


} 


ng scte 


that re cents have 


under 


LOry, asserted 
been always 

and as all were agreed as to th 
person, the question would occur 
whether his appointment should 
by ill or by address, and he 
contended that as the latter would 


not be recognized by the courts 


restrict 


De 


below, the great seal must be fix- 
ed to the instrument, and how. 


ever illegally affixed, that can be 
questioned only in parliament. 
He then referred to the proceed- 
ings in 1788, in a similar case, 


| 7 lI 
and commended adherence to 
Lni pre edent., L, ra Stay hop 
Lore: d, Llkait Jk th pre sccHnt emer. 
| " 
eency the right of providing 
, ° oO 


devolved on the 
Lord Holand allowed 
the right of making restrictions 


tor it 


hy USCS. 


two 


to a parliament, but not to an 


agreement of the two houses. 
l 


lle that 


fives of the crown were 


’ 
contender the prerogas 


eranted 
subject, 
no power but that of 
alter 


the security of the 


< | 4 «il 


} ] 
varliament could them. 


{he two houses are not compe. 
tent to make an act of parliace 


ment, and the very assertion that 
they canis by the [2th of Charles 
Second a punishable offence, 


\fter many judicious remarks on 


tt nature of bill and address, 
and « omparison of various precee 


ra hip moved ior an 


dents, his | 
address to the Prince of Wales. 
‘This was supported by the Duke 
ot Nortolk by the Duke of 
SUSSCX 3 the latter of whom stated 


and 


his marked disapprobation of the 


° > 
ministers’ conduct, during the 
present melancholy 


phey 


whole of th 


calamity. are, he said, a 
sel of men culled by the king to 
his coun ils. and therefore called 
They 
receive his majesty’s rar Ono 
and for the execuuion of them are 
amenable to the grand tribunal of 


his confidential servants. 


thre empire. Now have these mie 
nisters acied by the king’s come 
mand? Have they even seen him 
for these cight weeks? If they 
have acted, they have usurped a 
power which they have ne right 
to It they have not 
acted, they are treasonable for 
allowing the magistracy of royal. 
ty to be suspended for such a 


exercise, 


j 


length of time, a situation nat 
known to nor acknowledged by 





e 

t ( i 
is a ‘. ra 

litie ind in at- 
P aak < ‘ < 5 

| ‘ 
I pti y } i I y i ( bctie 
ministers bave mimit a 1 le 
cide act against royal magistracy. 
ts ' at 

In feeling particularly | pre. 


mn nt Ui C 
ire in 
tever ane 


not 
welfare 


separate ior am 
nstitutvion 
of the kine: wha cts 
th Ole 
resume th 


] ‘ awe « } 
afiects the o.vher; and I 


it by the course pur. 


his m y's late minis. 
fers, the con | iS i Inger, 
and my fatiier vere 
stands in the same perilous situa. 
tion, In such a moment S 0Ce. 
casion, I look to you n lords 
fo upport ' i ve the un. 
doubted vl to maintain youl 
laws, and to p! he « titu- 
tion from a nil rial non: 
and I call on you 
sacred Irom a lei i] rcom. 


Maa a sii 
stead 
! , } 4 | 
nicid ol ft ] 
They seem ¢ . 
the « ] ( | 
‘ 
five a ( 2 t 
their « ) 
| 
WOM aAs i . s a ( 
i 
CoCr \ ii \ ti i \ oe 
lat 4 3" i rity. 
| 
Wiis ‘ vi tT} i i inc u' lle 
' 
ftulion; and they claim to elect 
& pers exercise the mavcistrae 
cy j roy ii. y > aiid i { MY Labai aa 


it at this time, what shall hinder 
aot i 
& person to exercise permanently 
the royal authonty? I hear of re. 
strictions, butil re is to beare. 
gent, lethim po 
not the mumm ro’ alty, 
Let him be mais. 
traie with prerogatives such as the 


the power, and 
ry of 
an efficient 


future peri d the election of 





. Pr 
viIC Affairs. 
issions toa king, I 
" 7 UDW ' ot 
i ai ty WalGs ; 
elon Cll t apid Striaes f 
} I 
to i I revolution n 1} 
: . : bye nA th 
ci i t] Lit Lave Ui SerV« l the 


runner of the down. 
fall of government 
of the magistracy of ro alty into 
contempt, and the prejudicing of 
the public mind against the sove. 
reign and his heirs. 

Lord Mulgrave contend d, that 
the proceeding by address was to 
establish a precedent unknown to 
the country, and he objected to 


] 


the doctrine that the two Houses 


in the bringing 


were merely a convention, for he 
; , 1 

thought more highly of them, 
and esteemed them to be no less 


two Houses of Parlia- 


ment. In 1789, they proceeded 
in the manner of the present times, 


and itreceived the sanction of the 


crown, as appeared by his mayjese 
s speech «fter lis recovery, for 
thouch the sj might be con- 


dered as that of the ministers, 
et it afterwi became a parlia- 


iary record, and might be 


( sulted as such. The Duke Oo] 
} Ggepre cated the present 
( i] s bel une onstitutional 


dignity of 


and derogatory to the 


{ Ci i § nd weak cning its 
power at a time when the whole of 
its authority was not too great 


iculties of the crisis in 
lived. Lord Moira dee 
clared, that rcumstances 
could justly the two houses in 
that assumption of royalty. He 
did not stion their right to 
decide on the best mode of supe 
plying the present vacancy, but 
contended that it would be best 
secured by address. They agreed 
that in the present dilemma the 


vi hich wi 


no c 


qui 


prince ought to be applied to, 
yet they acted in a way the 


| 


yy 
MG 


= 





propose steps 
deficiency. The m 
not to have been su jr 
moment, an ihe wai ed thei 
acainst permitting Lucmsels { 
strovers OL lit yulw 
the consutullol 


of 4 
asked, 


down whether at this 
time, there a legal and re- 
sponsible custody of the royal 
person? He trusted that a retro- 
spective enquiry into this subject 
would take place, and if it 
true that a gross abuse had taken 
place within these two days in th 
respect, as | 


was 


rumoured, for he 


spoke only on rumour, it called 
for exemplary punishment. 


requcstt dl the le rds to look at 
words of the commission ¢* to} 
hol - ana do 


' 
ror the ¢ 


all LHings by and 
rown, which in ordina 
cases can by the crown 
Might not this lead to 
usurpation? Besides in the reso. 
lutions there is inconsistency: | 
the 


act: 


first the incapacity in th 
royal power is acknowledged ; ii 
the next, is acknowledged th 
power that should fill it up, 
and instead of doing this, by th 

third they leave matters to 0 on 
Lord 


Grenville persisted in his forme 


in a state of interrecnum. 


opinion ot pret rring bill to ade 


dress, but referred 
thre present 
misconduct of miunisters, I 
maintained that the 


political capacity, still govern 


: 5 
the delay 


proceedings to 


king in 


; 
(>i tT} 


nce Affaars 6% 


nt ind that the execue 
upon mi. 


fits SON, 


N parliament, 

| A ol justice, 

in both 

( 5, and 
t { prevent 

{ ‘They were to 

kin ernment by a 

Ing the 

the Jatter all 

iy 7. ry. and whee 

ther they proceeded by one or 
} mode, thy 1! ’ t and 

I the regent’s mt be indorsed 
on the act from which the latter 


received his powers, 

The Lord Chancellor was de. 
that they 
were now in parliament assem. 


cidedly of opinion, 


bled, and as the procecdings of 
1789 had received the royal 
sanction, they formed a precedent 
now religiously to be followed, 
for his part, the creat seal 

trusted to him by his ma. 

ld not give it up 

s legally appoint. 

ed to receive } Lord Lauder. 
put a case to the house: 

[ hav a rieht to present toa 


living as patron, I may present 
a vacancy, but 
me the right of 
nto the pulpit and 
irging the man’s func. 
So the law of parliament 
does not authorise the two houses 
assume the exercise of the furc- 
tions of royalty. ‘The greatest 
act of kin ly authority is that of 
e royal assent to an act 
‘The house di. 
vided, when there appeared for 
» the prince seventy 

four, against it one hundred. 
fhe resolutions of the Com. 
ons were on @ subsequent night 


cl Cic] PYTuan Ol 
. 7 - 

aoes not 

‘y) 1s 

ne nlysctt 

clergy 


tie ns. 


riament, 


} 
‘) re ~ 
‘ ( , 





5) 


adopted with very little alteration, 


and many hours were consumed 


on the bill, which was formed 
with all the minutie and tech- 
nicality so unfortunately pre- 


vailing in our acts of parliamet t. 
, = ! = le 
The regent’s powers were abridg. 


ed as much as possible, and every 


Swted 
t| mo that could be thrown into 
the scale of the queen was passed, 
é ‘ ; oiving to her the 
} | 

? rat TT bu 
mi | I} 
| } fact > ty ot [ Lit 
which thls neasure bo j 
he: na . { shi ; i ! 
«a I i ail i 4 Ul | 
Yreat regard 101 interests and 
those of the nation, be extremely 


detrimental to pul lic §=concerns, 
Our limits will not permit us 

the long and tedious de. 
upon the bill. It was car- 
usual, 
debate 


, 


Lo) 


cro int 
bates 
ried to the lords, and, as 
read a first time, and a 
Was expect d on the second read. 
ing, but this at our present time 
of writing has not taken place. 
From the delays that may be ex. 
pectéd, it is | robable that the re. 
gent will not take his seat in the 
tHlouse ot Lords before the pub- 
lication of this paper. 

In the city of London 
some animated debates both in 
the Common Council and the 
Common Hall, and in both the 
resolutions proposed for vesting 
the regency in the prince without 
restrictions, were passed with great 


were 


success, and petitions founded on 
them were pres¢ nted to both hou. 
ses. Preparations are also mak. 
ing in some towns and counties 
for taking the sense of the coun- 
try on the important proceedings 
of the two houses, but 

should have been made 
as nothing can now change the 
determined measures. ‘his is 


‘ 
LLicse 


sooner, 
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assuredly not a time for impair. 
ing the executive government, 
avd the regent will be placed in 
not ilk 
must have persons in whom li 


situation. 


an enviable 


can confide to act with him. and 
the press of business and the pro- 


+1 1 
bable opposition to the wis: 
 & 

: , - 
measures will shew the difference 
between the powers all wed [ 
’ ’ 7 ’ ' 

, ~ " ; Pvarty 4 , . 
iim ana { U iON iO @ 
! 
i 

itevents hav: 

. ' } 
Cail | é 2a vyhich In: be 
ression 1D j ~ 

I i ‘ { de sp [ 
VOTHunG ‘ Lia tia wiiserab! 
fenure of a sovereien, who 


, terror. 
has been wa scene of most dreadful 
disorder. An insurrection broke 
out among the Janissarics, the 
standing army of that country, 
which was not quelled but by an 
immense slaughter. The procla- 
mation states ten thousand to have 
fallen in battle in the streets, and 
three thousand to have perished 
by the hands of the executioner. 
This could not have been done 
but wath loss on the part of -the 
conquerors, and the dismay was 
evidently great, as the Grand 
Selgnior was compelled to quit his 
seraglio, and to take refuge on 
board his ships. His superb pa- 
lace was pillaged, and of course 
great atrocities must have ‘been 
committed in other parts of the 
city. How far order is restored 
no one here can tell, for intelli- 
gence in that quarter is very im- 
perfect, and the apparent calm 
occasioned by immense slaughter 
may be followed by a terrible 
Storm, again to scatter horror and 
dismay over this devoted capital. 
The Grand Seignior, after the 
horrid sacrifice offered up to jus 


reigns by Constantin ple 
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fice or vengeance, returned to his 
seracho, issued and 


informed his sul jects of the state 


10 his ce crees, 
of warfare between them and the 
Russians, Itis evident from them 
and the insurrection, that the great 
results expected by the march of 
the head of his 
troops have fallen to the ground, 
and that the Russians will not be 
compelled by the vizier to guit 
their present quarters. It is said, 


the sovereign at 


; 


howeve I's that nevotiations for 
peace are carried on, and that 
the war will terminate without 


any decisive impression on the 
Turkish empire. 

Harassed by the Russians on 
one side, assaulted in his capital 
by his own subjects, the Grand 
Seignior has had some success in 
the eastern part of his dominions. 
Some rebellious pachas have been 
brought into order, and avictorious 
army has marched trom Damascus 
to in triumph into Grand 
Cairo. Itis said too to have chas. 
tised in some places the Wecha- 


enter 


bites, who are rising to great 
power, and threaten the ‘| 
with destruction on one sid » 4 

the Russians do onthe other 

of their empire. It is indeed a 
momentous epoch for this cruc] 
barbarous and uncivilized nation, 
It will not give up without a seve: 

struggle for its existence, yet little 


. 


UTKS 


hopes can be entertained on th 
side, and certainly none on the 
part of the civilized world, for the 
continuance of a government so 
unfri ndly to every 
moral improvement. 
The politics of the 
court are variously represented, 
and if it is Iskely to be checked 


species of 


ussian 


in its attempts on ‘Turkey by the 


French, it is said to have cause 
of apprehension on its north west- 
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ern frontier. The prevince of 
Finland, which it has so lately 
acquired, is by no means secured 
to her, and the claims of Sweden 
may be enforced, whenever the 
French emperor shall permit his 
general now heir to the throne, 
to regain the possession of it. 
But these are merely rude sure 
mises: the Russians enter into all 
olitics of France, and acqui- 


the | 
esce as tamely in the edicts of the 
cabinet other 


Swi den ulso has manle 


Parisian as 
power, 


fested no disposition fof war, exe 


any 


cept against our own country, and 
this she carries on with no great 
degree of [t will require 
time to bring her finances into a 
condition to support a fleet, and 


vigour. 


without one her torces and arms 
ire not likely to meet in 
battle. Both Russia and Sweden 

Knglish manus 


to purn 


ever 


} 


sso . os? alee “yy 
Cctures, and thusa 


encouraging 


the industry and commerce of the 


French. Itis curious to see nae 

tions thus marring each other’s 
y* | *j 

powers. In Kneland our siik 


weavers are as cager to prevent the 


troduction of French silks into 
| country: butit may be justly 
unl d. whether any nation Is 


benefited by this specics of exclu. 


sion. Better probably would it 
be to leave the manutacturers of 
dj with cach 


' 
i 
other in energy and industry, and 


erent countrics to vie 


the contumer will then every 
where be sure of having a better 


commodity. 

l’rance is exulting in the Exposé 
made of its flourishing cone 
dition by the emperor, in which 
allow, that very great 
plans are laid down for the benefit 
of the internal commerce of Eu. 
rope, and a tremendous system for 
the perpetuity of the horrors of 
, 


we musi 
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wal The ce pu ry ine der and destruction ! Here cities 
habitants on the sea-coast now taken. there cities besieged 3; little 
to be applied to the navy, and the | ps ravaging districts, and then 
conscri} eto s On | d falling a prey lo th b tfer CoMe 
chips, in whic! i! to t bined efforts of their enemies, 
trained up to all th ts of naval ‘The eye turns with pain and sore 
vartare, | by t Jan asulhicient } fom the recital of the cala- 
r of men : | be raised | mith ds by that afflicted 

an < and itisevie kinedom. In vain does it look to 
dently thet ! | ror the Cortez for relief. The nation, 
f depr i by former wretched 

\ ‘ } } thy c\ S Cait | a 

thre on ciatt, stands no 
j i ( : ( \ v1\ ft has seen 
mM ranein 

‘ l . to | eS ot the 
! y \ bl ! VY thelr 

» { com- vel :, y thing 

ants | ‘ : oh a 

iv s ii i i ) fo) 


e blessi f peace. | 1 them w a Sp y triumph 


ot blood has been shed, and r on the part of t Krench., In 
enough has the « Ol rand Portugcalt ire in daily exnecta. 
confusion en} { | trius . tion of a batile; | ne two come 
Oh! that t men who lead manders m stey in (thelr Tees 
vorshi f < 1 spectiv posit s for a long 

. > 


lin : it mim ng each 


disgrace to the 1 on which yy luies, though under the 
pro! ssto beliove i} ' I ‘ rerdinand the Sevent! 
continue t ‘ emp! ‘ r inted, These dist} cts 
produce the passions men, will us rn t® govern them. 
and took furward with confidence sels - and as t ey can have no 
to the (Ome, wuen the sword sha communication with Fer< iInand,. 
be beaten ini | louvh-share l the must re 1 their OW) t@e 


the spear into pruning hooks, ents: 3 il ft war continues 


i ‘ | ra dl rides this 1 - li r.u pe, Vv ( so compl tely 
ph cy but 1 } [ » “Tran: mscives, that here. 


in vain for any 
Luropea power to attempt to 
Nothing can | 


ing ) if 1 into subjection. The 
aweil.bred mind thant \ | States torm a striking cone 
yom Spain. very where mur- rast to the Spanish Americans 








Fvery where improvements are go. 


gon; iariculture isgaining dail: 


in 
new victories over tivat 
plains and des re; 


mcrease; and efforts a 


for the improvement of literature, 
arts and science: bhe president 
has delivered « raeesa re auintial 
expore to thie : , whiel Th 
of consol! \ 

regrei, | r thatthe dh rove 


Died April 14,1410, at New York, in 
the United States, \irs. ALICE MAR- 
GAKLT TiTFORD, wife of Mr. Isaac 
Titford, «urgeon, Cranbrook, Kent H 


-omniain , {io} ca th } nd 
com) hint Was a diOpsy i the « inG 
she had reached only the 47th ir Ol 


her age. She bore he: illness, which con- 
tinued for upwards of six weeks, with 
Christian composure and resignation. 
Upheld by the consoiations of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, amidst t! 
troubles and vicissitudes of life, she fel 
its cheering influence in her last mo- 
ments, and was favoured with an easy 
dismissal to her final reward, 

Also, on the 2 ith of August, 1810, of 
a rapid decline, the eldest daughter 
Miss FRANCES ELIZABETH Tlt- 
FORD, in the eighteenth year of her 
age. Tall and elegant in her person, 
she was of a peculiarly delicate mak 
and constitution. Her health was im- 

aired by an assiduous attendance on 
c mother in her last illness. “Thus 
were the seeds of dissolution impercep- 
tibly quickened, and brought to matu- 
rity. She expired rather unexpectedly at 
Ryetown in the province of New York, 
whither she had been removed on ac- 
count of her indisposition. Her piety, 
which was conspicuous, and her filial 
affection, which was exemplary, will not 
be soon forgotten by those who had th« 
happiness of knowing her, 

Also, on the 8th of September; 1810, 
{only a fortnight afterwards) were 
drowned at Mamaraoneck, in the coun- 
ty of West Chester, New York, her two 
sisters, Miss ELIZA and Miss ANN 
TITFORD, the former sixteen, and the 
latter twelve years of age! They were 
on a visit at a friend’s house when the 


fatal disaster took place. With two 
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ment between this country and 
our transatlantic brethren conti. 
nues, and as like ly to be attended 
with the breaking off of mutual 
interconrse, We will hope, hoWe 
evor, that the Americans will ab. 
stain from war, and continue to 
shew to miunkind, that into that 
stite a nation should never enter 


but through absolute necessity. 
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other little girls younger than them- 
ives, they had gone to a mill-pond 
about half a mile from the main road to 
amuse themselves with angling. It 
seems that they had ventured on a small 
which projected a few feet into the 
pool. by some means the youngest 
slipped into the water, when the elder 
endeavouring to help her sister was 
drawn in herself. Their companions 
perceiving from the steepness of the 
rock the extreme perilousness of their 
situation, and that it was utterly out of 
their power to assi.t them, ran with all 
possible speed to the nearest house which 
was at some distance. On their return 
with help the Miss Titfords were, alas! 
exhausted and sunk. ‘They were how- 
ever instantly raised, when every effort 
of medical skill was employed to rekin- 
dle the vital spark, but in vain, The 
awful event produced among the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased a scene 
of distress which the heart of sensibility 
may conceive, but which language can- 
not describe. An appropriate and pa- 
thetic discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Asgill, to a vast concourse of 
people, who had assembled at the house 
of Peter Jay, esq. at Rye, in whose fa- 
mily burial ground the remains of these 
three young and beloved sisters were 
interred. J. E. 
Nov. 19, at Royston, aged 63, in con- 
sequence of a paralytic affection, which 
she survived only twodays, Mrs. NASH, 
wife of William Nash, Esq. She was a 
Christian whose religion appeared in all 
the virtues of social and domestic life. 
Her children arise up and call ber blessed, 


ber husband also, and be eae? = ‘ 
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INTELLLIGENCE. 


ll 


} Le cfs from Mr. / ons’ s J Mule 
val ol Ais late Missionary I’our 


On Saturday, June 23, 1 arrived in 


~ ! , , _ 
Glassow, and was shortly after met 
, . , cr I , ot | 1, } 
i) scvceTai <« tne 4 tnren, who had 
been apt 1 of 1 ( | was 
} ] 

ho attic p! bse ( AS i- 
ous 18 ¢Vl A ! ci to thc 
} ’ ’ } ’ >! . ~~ 

bly ind ry was inured for the next 

‘ | nN, “ 

day, where, on ’ lune 24, I 
pr ach a | I time to | ree re pect- 
able and tentive Nngreg ons. In 
the mori 1 preached on the doctrines 


of the paternal yovernment and univer- 
sal goodn $ ol God; in the aftern« Nn, 
on the mist 
dox brethr respecting eur views of 
Christan truth; and in the evenin 
pointed out some of the principal hin- 
drances to the progress of truth, and 
exhorted the people to a faithful, dili- 
gent and impartial investigation of the 
scriy rures 

‘Tuesday, June 26, Preached at Pol- 
lockshaw s, a large vill ge, about four 
miles from Glasgow, and endeavoured 
to prove from the principal facts record- 
ed in the history of Je.us Christ, from 


his own testimony, and from the testi- 
mony and conduct of the apostles, that 
he was simply a man approved of God. 
The Trinitarian controversy has been 


much agitated in this place, and for a 
considerable time after Mr. W right 
had been with them, they had held 
ublic discussions respecting it, at which 
several of the people from Glasgow had 
attended, The ministers in this neighe 
bourhood have been preaching with 
reat violenc against Unitaranism, 
some of them went so tar as to for- 
bid all who had been to hear the Uni- 
tarians from coming to the Lord's Sup- 
per. 
Wednesday, JTune27, | Preached at 
G! isyow in ¢] e cv ing, in the Unita- 
rian pla for we were informed that 


aa 


it Was Not agi able to the 
the Highland Society, that we should 
have their hall any onger. ‘The con- 
gregation was as flatge as the place 
would contain, and 1 endeavoured to 
shew that the arguments of Unitarians 


m support of their opinions, differed 


from those of Trinitarians, as they are 
all in perfect agreement with reason, as 
they are founded on plain and unequi- 
vocal declarations of scripture, as they 
do not attempt to shield themselves from: 
inspection, by the cloak of mystery, 
and as they do not attempt to support 
themselves in the world by any other 
power or authority than the force of 
truth. 

Thursday, June 28, [ took the packete 
boat to Falkirk, where I arrived about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. There 
was a large company in the boat, and 
in consequence of some questions which 
were put to me by a burgher miinister, 
I was engaged for seveial hours in state 
ing and defending the Unitarian doc- 
trines, The people were much intere 
ested in the discussion, and the minis- 
ter, who appeared to be a well-informed 
and candid man, shook hands with me 
with much cordiality, when we parted. 
At Falkirk the time of preaching was 
announced by beat of drum, but the 
congregation was very s:nall. 

Friday, June 29, Preached in the 
evening, at Glasgow, and endeavoured 
to prove that the arguments in support 
of Trinitarianism, which are generally 
founded upon the first of John’s gospel, 
are not supported by that passage, and 
are directly epposed by many other pase 
sages in the writings of that apostle, and 
enforced the practice of interpreting obe 
scure parts of scripture by others which 
are plain and incapable of being misun- 
derstood. 

Saturday, June 30, at Glasgow. 

Sunday, July 1, Preached at Glas 
gow. In the morning, onthe tendency 
of the Christian religion to give exer- 
cise and continual improvement to the 
mental powers of mankind ; in the af- 
ternoon, on the characteristic marks of 
truth ; and in the evening, on the mo- 
ral effects of the death of ¢ hrist. 

Monday, July 2, Preached in the 
Freemason’s Hall, at Port Glasgow, to 
a small congregation, on the submission 
ef Jesus Christ to the will of his divine 
Father, in all the circumstances of his 
l:fe and death. 

Tuesday, July 3, Preached to a small 
congregation in the Gardener's Hall, at 
Greenock, on the goodness of God, and 











his gracious designs in the gift of his 
Son, and endeavoured to shew the ab 
surdity of confounding the gifts of God 
with their divine author. 

Wednesday, July 4, Preached in a 
large hall at Kilwinning, toa very con- 
siderable congregation, on the unity, 
infinite supremacy and universal yood- 
ness of the eternal Father. In this town 
and neighbourhsod Unitarianism has 
made great progress since | visited them 
on my first journey into Scotland. At 
that time there were only a few people 
in the place who were Unitarians, and 
they were fearful of taking any puoblic 
or active part in the promotion of their 
sentiments, on account of the prejudices 
of their neighbours, but now they are 
joined by seveial others, and are not 
only fearless as to the avowal of their 
opinions, but als» very active and zeal- 
ous inthe cause of truth. 

Thursday, July 5, Preached at Dal- 
rey, inthe evening, to a very large con- 
gregation on the tendency of the Uni- 
tarian doctrine to honour God, to cause 
us to honour Jesus as the appointed 
messenver of God, to excite love to God 
and man, to promote humility and pu- 
rity, and to afford the stronzest conso- 
lations to its followers, in all the trials 
of the present state. The room, though 
the largest that could be procured, was 
filled almost to suffocation, and one haif 
of the people could not get in. I would 
on this account have preached out of 
doors, but the weather was unfavour- 
able, and it was the fair-day. After 
preaching I spent several hours with a 
number of well-informed, steady and 
zealous Unita.ians. They have lately 
instituted a book society, and have pur- 
chased a number of the best Unitarian 
publications, which are read with creat 
earnestness by many. I left them seve- 
ral of the tracts, and advised them to 
meet on Sundays for public worship. 
They expressed much gratitude to the 
English Unitarians for their exertions 
in relation to Scotland. ‘This is indeed 
a most promising place, 

Friday, July 6, Preached at Kilbar- 
chan, on the necessity of the use of rea- 
son in matters of religion. Here we 
had some difficulty in obtaining a place 
to preach in, and the notice was by the 
bell-man, only abeut an hour before the 
time of service, but the place was ex- 
ceedingly crowded. Several of the 
Paisley people met me here, and we spent 

weme time, after preaching, with sc- 
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veral others, who are in the way of 
inquiry. 

Saturday, July 7. Met the Unitarian So- 
ciety at their meeting-house in Paisley, 
and spent a considerable part of the even- 
ing with them in friendly conversation. 

Sunday, July 8 Preached three times 
to the Unitarian congregation in Pais- 
ley. In the morning, on the right and 
duty of freedom of inquiry; in the 
afternoon, on the importance of the doc- 
triue of the divine unity, as it is con- 
nected with the evidence of the existence 
of God, with the evidences of the di- 
vine origin of revelation, and with the 
enlargement of the human mind, as it 
is necessary to the conversion of Jews 
and Heathens, and at it tends to make 
the personal religion of Christians, more 
comsistent, liberal and consolatory; and 

in the evening, on the prosperity ef a 
Christian congregation, and the best 
means ot promoting and preserving it. 
Phe congregation here is large and re- 
spectable, and they have not only in- 
creased in numbers, but also very much 
in sound information and _ liberality. 
They live in great harmony, and are 
much respected by their neighbours. 

Tuesday, July roth. Preached at 

Carluke, on the importance of Chris- 
tian truth, and the best methods of stue 
dying the scriptures. The congrega- 
tion was very larye,* and we could not 
procure a place large enough for their 
accommodation, but the innkeeper pro- 
posed filling his best room with such 
persons as could not stand in the street, 
and taking out the sash of one of the 
front windows, that I might preach 
there to the people out of doors. This 
I did, and though it rained a part of the 
time, not an individual left his place 
till we concluded. A large party came 
to me aftcr preaching, and spent the 
evening with me in a very friendly 
manner. ‘They have a book society 

and have read many of the Unitarian 

publications. Thcy expressed an earnest 
desire to see Mr. Wright again. 
Wednesday, July 11. Preached at 
Lanark, to a very large congregation, 
on the connection subsisting between 
the Unitarian doctrine and the other 
doctrines of the gospel. The room 
where I preached being too small to 
contain the people, I stood at a window 
which locked into a large yard, anda 





* Consisting of four or five hundred 
people. 
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on the mportan ol { I nN UOoCe 


trine, as it 1s connected \ 1 ni- 
pr vemc! ind well Dell orn KING 5 
and in the afters n, eniorced the duty 
of promoting, by ev method im our 
sowcr, the truti cit , pel \ very 
arge company ol pco} j Vaisiey 


and the neizhbouru or tk , W 1 tn 
friends at Glasyow, nict 

evening and we sper \ 

Christian tcllowshy 

Wc aay, I i 
from Glasgow to | dat 
eicht o clock th r | , 
Unitarian inend in thet + 
upon a brother ol « 

Clasrow to acc ni} I i 
ef Guild, who v 
the Guidhall rea and d 
the | rson Wi Cc t 
that pur} 

Phursd 
Guildhall, at P , toa 
cengrepation, navy I 
giving nouce of the tu and ] 
Pp! aching, to b | \ y ci } 
the town. The] acle Mit 
this pl C fla : hiss j ! } it 
Trinity, nsw to a discourse that I 


Scda\ | 





delivered w! l was first at Pert It 
contained | gument, and a very laree 
portion of abu l took at with meto 
the hal , al t cou! L ft [- 
mon* ma me remaiks upon the spi- 
‘ i 

* In which I « vourcd to prove 

that the terms Lord and Clu t are ap- 


plicable to |e us only as the servant of 


God, 
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of the Unitarian tracts, which I gave 


Sunday, Tuly 22. Treached three 


ily 2 
times to tac Unitarian congregation in 
Dunde The place was well-tilled 


with very respecta sie peopic, cach times 
n.. i p,eached on the 1m- 
rtence of knowing the truth, :n the 


. merit ; Te tl ¢ 
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t! i 1 } cv 1 $ tated 
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order to the wel. being of the Christian 
Mr. Millar, who preaches to 
ion, has regularly for 


t 
boured here in tie munis- 


’ on 

pt the people together, and 

‘ } > ] ] ,feP 

cau ed them to be re Pp ctca in the place. 
londay, July 23. Preached at Ar- 


broath, to a smail congregation in a 

school-room, on the un ty of God. 

W eduesday, July 25. ‘look the coach 
to Edinburgh, where | 
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» Who is studying surgery in 


Edinburgh, and who was not long since 
a student at Bristol Baptist Academy, 
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rat every liberal and rational 

rath uster, Who shall be called 

ym by voice of Providence to fill 

nie unthe p dt those departed. The 

ext mectine will in rotation be held at 

- bury, at the Chapel of the Rev. Mr. 
ook Allard. W. J. 
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ss of Asulum for Deaf and Dumb 


Chtldien, 
.¢ half-yearly Genera) Meeting was 
ess held on Monday, the 14th instant, at 
up- the City of London Tavern, to elect 


Ls enty child.en out of a list of candi- 
dates consisting of seventy-cight. Among 

| , , ‘ r . . 
C C tire are chudren ol eighter i families, 
hy ich of which have several under the 
» samecalamity. Th cizhteen families 


ia appear to contain oue hundred and seven 
» children, of which fo:ty eight are deaf 
pe nd dumb. We are yratiil d to learn 
th if a cl arity Oo much Want a has been 
o jaudably encouraged, owin; e be- 
y> lieve m a great measure to the zealous 
exertion., In town and country, of the 
copie Kev. John Townsend, the sub-treasurer, 
Sach a charity would be; iitay ly wore 
ti y c! parliani Yi 


~ ——7—— 


‘ iromiuley, J. Bunnels, 
ll, f Child, S. I rell, W. tlre IC, |. Gib 
W. Hale, G. Hammond, J, Hard- 

Jackson, J. Luck, A. Mait- 

TM nd, J. I. Rutt, T. Stiff, 

n= J. Stonard, W. Titford, J. Towle, H. 
ine Vaymouth, T. Wilson. occretary, ]. 
wilh Webster, Esq. Gucen Street, Cheap- 
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u4 Notices.—Correspondence. 


Any dissenting congregation within 
the pre scribed limits will be summoned 
to send deputies to the annual me cting, 
on previous application to the commit- 
tee. This deputation, though elected by 
congregationsin London and its envi- 
rons, is appointed to protect the civil 
rights of protestant dissenters through- 
out the kinzdom. 


— 
NOTICES. 

Dr. Canrewren is printing a new edi- 
tion of his Unitarianism the Doctrine of 
the Gospel, which he expects will be 
ready for publication, at a reduce 1 price, 
early in March. [hose parts are left 
out which referred more immediately to 
his personal controversy with Mr.Veysie, 
and occasional additions made in their 
room: and the whole is divided into 
chapters. Such other improvements 
have been adopted, as a revision sug- 
gested. 

A small and cheap tract will shortly 
be published, consisting of those parts of 
Dr. Parestiey’s Observations on Edu- 
sation, which relate more immediately 








to the moral and religious education of 
the young. 





Dr. Cocan, who by the publication 
of his third volume on the Passions has 
completed his Ethical Disquisitions, is 
about to publish ‘* Theological Re- 
searches, er an Analytical Enquiry into 
the Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, which are best calculated to 
direct and regulate the Passions and 
Affections of the Mind, and most con- 
ducive to human happiness.” We shall 
look with anxiety for the appearance of 
a work, from so interesting a pen, on 
such an important subject. 





We are glad to see it announced that 
a work, on the plan of Dodsley’s Precep- 
ter, is in the hands of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Joyce and the Rev. W. Shepherd.— 
From the known science of the former 
gentleman, and the classical learniag 
and taste of the latter, we expect to 
be highly gratified from their joint pro- 
duction; which we trust will be a mo- 
nument of their talents as well as of their 
friendship. 





— —_———— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amongst other alterations in the plan of our work, to take place in the present 


volume, we beg leave to inform our Correspondents that we can no longer pledge 
ourselves to acknowledge the receipt of every communication; and that we invite 
no communications but such as we are at liberty to reject without assigning a rea- 
son We must also once more state, that we cannot undertake to return the 
papers committed to our hands, whether used or unused: the number of commu- 
nications to the Monthly Repository is so great that we are unwillingly constrained 
to adopt and to avow this determination. No letter can be received, of which the 
postage is not paid; and our correspondents are requested to observe, that even 
letters which are post-paid to London, become chargeable to the three-penny-post, 
if they are addressed to the Editor outof Town. And, further, we must take the 
liberty of requesting those who are so good as to take up their pens for us to be 
as bricf as possible, and in controversy to avoid all personalitics. 


a ———— 


Communications, Advertisements, Bills for the Wrappei 
and Books for Review are requested ta be left at th present Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sherwood and Co, Paternoster Row. of whom may be 
had former Numbers and Volumes. 








